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is ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” There is no 
doubt that where it has been taken in the 
earliest stage of a disease, it has, in many 
instances, prevented what would otherwise 
have beenasevere illness. The effect of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” upon a disordered and 
feverish condition of the system is marvellous. 
As a nursery medicine the “ FRUIT SALT” 
is invaluable ; instead of children disliking it, 
they look upon it rather in the light of a luxury. 
 HEALTH-CIVING. {| As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases 
" 2) PLEASANT. COOLING. of any sort of over-indulgence in eating or 
ee .e. i | drinking, ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is all 
JANI & INVIGORATING. . ; 
vi 5 ( that is needful to restore freshness and vigour. 
; rst) In cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it 
. iss So | ° ° » ° 
mo nh is especially useful, and should be taken in 
—ENO-5_| (anol) Fruit sact WORKS . ° 
LSE ? all cases where persons suffer from a sluggish 
condition of the liver.’ 



































Young Lady's Journal. 
DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late 


hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic 
drinks, &c.—ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is the best known remedy. It removes fcetid or 
poisonous matter—the groundwork of disease—from the blood by natural means, allays 
nervous excitement, depression, headaches, &c., and restores the nervous system to its proper 
condition. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating, 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


FROM ENGLAND TO SYDNEY ON BOARD THE ‘SAMUEL 

PLIMSOLL.’— Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter from my daughter, who 
sailed for Sydney Jast April as assistant matron of the “ Samuel Plimsoll,” in which she 
says :—* I am sorry, indeed, dad, to hear how the winter has tried you. Make up your 
mind to come out here. You will never regret it; and don't forget to bring some ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ It was the only cure on board for sea-sickness. I gave it nearly all away 
to those who were ill, which seemed to revive them, and they soon began to rally under its 
soothing influence.”—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, TRuTH. 6 Asylum Road, Old Kent 
Road, 8.E. Mr. J. C. ENo.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, 

and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced 
by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and 
yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in 
an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—ADAMs. 





CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S * FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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Eve. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ JOHN HERRING,’ ‘ MEHALAH,’ &C. 


CHAPTER LI. 
A SHOT. 


‘ (\F all things I could have desired—the best!’ exclaimed Martin 

Babb, as Eve came from the cover of the wood upon the rocky 
floor. She was out of breath, and could not speak. She put both 
hands on her breast to control her breathing and quiet her throb- 
bing heart. 

Martin drew one foot over the other, poising it on the toe, and 
allowed the yellow firelight to play over his handsome face and 
fine form. The appreciative eye was there. ‘ Lovelier than ever!’ 
exclaimed Martin, ‘Preciosa come to the forest to Alonzo, not 
Alonzo to Preciosa. 

The forest green ! 
Where warm the summer sheen ; 

And echo calls, 

And calls—through leafy halls. 
Hurrah for the life ‘neath the greenwoo1 tree ! 
My horn and my dogs and my gun for me ! 

Trarah! Trarah! Trarah !’ 


He sang the first verse of the gipsy chorus with rich tones. He 
had a beautiful voice, and he knew it. 
The song had given her time to obtain breath, and she said, 
*O Martin! you must go—you must, indeed!’ 
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‘Why, my Preciosa ?’ 

‘My father knows all—how, I cannot conjecture, but he does 
know, and he will not spare you.’ 

‘My sweet flower,’ said Martin, not in the least alarmed, ‘the 
old gentleman cannot hurt me. He cannot himself fetch the dogs 
of justice and set them on me; and he cannot send for them 
without your consent. There is plenty of time for me to give 
them the slip. All is arranged. To-night I leave on Jasper’s 
horse, which he is good enough to lend me.’ 

‘You do not know my father. He is not alone—Mr. Coyshe 
is with him. I cannot answer for what he may do.’ 

‘Hah!’ said Martin, ‘I see! Jealousy may spur him on. 
He knows that we are rivals. Watt, be off with you after the 
horse. Perhaps it would be better if I were to depart. I would 
not spare that pill-compounding Coyshe were he in my power, 
and I cannot expect him to spare me.’ He spoke, and his action 
was stagy, calculated to impress Eve. 

‘My dear Walter,’ said Martin, ‘go to Morwell some other way 
than the direct path; workmen may be about—the hour is not so 
late.’ 

The boy did not wait for further orders. 

‘ You need not fear for me,’ said the escaped convict. ‘Even 
if that despicable roll-pill set off to collect men, I would escape 
him. I have but to leave this spot, and I am safe. I presume 
not one of my pursuers will be mounted.’ 

‘ Why have you a fire here ?’ 

‘ The fire matters nothing,’ said Martin, grandly ; ‘indeed ’— 
he collected more fircones and threw them on—‘ indeed, if the 
form of the hare is to be discovered, let it be discovered warm. 
The hunters will search the immediate neighbourhood, and the 
hare will be flying far, far away.’ 

‘You know best, of course; but it seems to me very dan- 
gerous.’ 

‘I laugh at danger!’ exclaimed Martin, throwing a faggot on 
the flames. ‘I disport in danger as the seamew in the storm.’ 
He unfolded his arms and waved them over the fire as a bird 
flapping its wings. 

‘And now,’ he went on, ‘I leave you—you—to that blood- 
letter. Why do I trouble myself about my own worthless ex- 
istence, when you are about to fall a prey to his ravening jaw? 
No, Eve, that must never be.’ 


‘Martin,’ said Eve, ‘I must really go home. I only ran here 
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to warn you to be off, and to tell you something. My father has 
just said that my mother was your sister.’ 

He looked at her in silence for some moments in real astonish- 
ment—so real that he dropped his affected attitude and expression 
of face. 

‘Can this be possible ?’ 

‘He declared before Mr. Coyshe and me that it was so.’ 

‘You have the same name as my lost sister,’ said Martin. 
‘Her I hardly remember. She ran away from home when I was 
very young, and what became of her we never heard. If my 
father knew, he was silent about his knowledge. I am sure 
Jasper did not know.’ 

‘And Mr. Barret, the manager, did not know either,’ added 
Eve. ‘When my mother was with him she bore a feigned name, 
and said nothing about her parents, nor told where was her 
home.’ 

Then Martin recovered himself and laughed. 

‘Why, Eve,’ said he, ‘if this extraordinary story be true, I am 
your uncle and natural protector. This has settled the matter. 
You shall never have that bolus-maker, leech-applier, Coyshe. I 
forbid it. I shall stand between you and the altar of sacrifice. 
I extend my wing, and you take refuge under it. I throw my 
mantle over you, and assure you of my protection. The situation 
is really—really quite dramatic.’ 

‘Do not stand so near the edge of the precipice,’ pleaded 
Eve. 

‘I always stand on the verge of precipices, but never go over,’ 
he answered. ‘I speak metaphorically. Now, Eve, the way is 
clear. You shall run away from home as did your mother, and 
you shall run away with me. Remember, I am your natural 
protector.’ 

‘I cannot—I cannot indeed.’ Eve shrank back. 

‘I swear you shall,’ said Martin, impetuously. ‘It may seem 
strange that I, who am in personal danger myself, should consider 
you; but such is my nature—lI never regard self when I can do 
an heroic action. I say, Eve, you shall go with me. I am a man 
with a governing will, to which all must stoop. You have trifled 
with the doctor and with me. I hate that man though I have 
never seen him. I would he were here, and I would send him, 
spectacles and all : 

‘He does not wear spectacles.’ 

‘Do not interrupt. I speak symbolically. Spectacles and all, 
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I repeat, with his bottles of leeches, and pestle and mortar, and 
pills and lotions, over the edge of this precipice into perdition. 
Good heavens! if I leave and you remain, I shall be coming back— 
I cannot keep away. If I escape, it must be with you or not at 
all. You have a horse of your own: you shall ride with me. 
You have a purse: fill it and bring it in your pocket. Diamonds, 
silver spoons, anything.’ 

She was too frightened to know what to say. He, coward and 
bully as he was, saw his advantage, and assumed the tone of 
bluster. ‘Do you understand me? I will not be trifled with. 
The thing is settled: you come with me.’ 

‘I cannot—indeed, I cannot,’ said Eve, despairingly. 

‘You little fool! Think of what you saw in the theatre. 
That is the proper sphere for you, as it is for me. You were born 
to live on the stage. Iam glad you have told me what became 
of my sister. The artistic instinct isin us. The fire of genius is 
in our hearts. You cannot drag out life in such a hole as this: 
you must come into the world. It was so with your mother. 
Whose example can you follow better than that of a mother ?’ 

‘ My father would——’ 

‘Your father will not be surprised. What is born in the bone 
comes out in the flesh. If your mother was an actress, you must 
be one also. Compare yourself with your half-sister. Is there 
soul in that mass of commonplace? Is there fire in that cake? 
Her mother, you may be certain, was a pudding—a common 
vulgar suet-pudding. We beings of Genius belong to another 
‘world, and we must live in that world or perish. It is settled. 
You ride with me to-night. I shall introduce you to the world 
of art, and you will soon be its most brilliant star.’ 

‘ Hark!’ exclaimed Eve, starting. ‘I heard something stir.’ 

Both were silent, and listened. They stood opposite each 
other, near the edge of the precipice. The darkness had closed 
in rapidly. The cloudy sky cut off the last light of day. Far, far 
below, the river cast up at one sweep a steely light, but for the 
most part of its course it was lost in the inky murkiness of the 
shadows of mountain, forest, and rock. 

Away at a distance of several miles, on the side of the dark 
dome of Hingesdon Hill, a red star was glimmering—the light 
from a miner’s or moorman’s cabin. The fire that flickered on the 
platform cast flashes of gold on the nearest oak boughs, but was 


unable to illumine the gulf of darkness that yawned under the 
forest trees. , 
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Martin stood facing the wood, with his back to the abyss, and 
the light irradiated his handsome features. Eve timidly looked 
at him, and thought how noble he seemed. 

‘Was it the sound of a horse’s hoof you heard ?’ asked Martin. 
‘Walter is coming with Jasper’s horse.’ 

‘I thought a bush moved,’ answered Eve, ‘and that I heard a 
click.’ 

‘It is nothing,’ said Martin, ‘nothing but an attempt on your 
part to evade the force of my argument, to divert the current of 
my speech. You women squirm like eels. There is no holding 
you save by running a stick through your gills. Mind you, I have 
decided your destiny. It will be my pride to make a great actress 
of you. What applause you will gain! What a life of merriment 
you will lead! I shall take a pride in the thought that I have 
snatched you away from under the nose of that doctor. Pshaw!’ 
—he paused—‘ Pshaw! I do not believe that story about your 
mother being my sister. Whether she were or not matters 
nothing. You, like myself, have a soul, and a soul that cannot 
live on a farmyard dungheap. What is that? I hear a foot on 
the bracken. Can it be Watt ?’ 

He was silent, listening. He began to feel uneasy. Then 
from behind the wood came the shrill clangour of a bell. 

‘Something has happened,’ said Eve, in great terror. ‘That 
is the alarm-bell of our house.’ 

‘My God!’ cried Martin, ‘what is Watt about? He ought 
to have been here.’ In spite of his former swagger he became 
uneasy. ‘Curse him, fora dawdle! Am I going to stick here 
till taken because he is lazy ? That bell is ringing still.’ It was 
pealing loud and fast. ‘I shall leave this rock. If I were taken 
again I should never escape more. Seven years !—seven years in 
prison—why, the best part of my life would be gone, and you—I 
should see you no more. When I came forth you would be Mrs. 
Sawbones. I swear by God that shall not be. Eve! I will not 
have it. If I get off, you shall follow me. Hark! I hear the 
tramp of the horse.’ 

He threw up his hands and uttered a shout of joy. He ran 
forward to the fire, and stood by it, with the full glare of the 
blazing fircones on his eager face. 

‘Eve! joy, joy! here comes help. I will make you mount 
behind me. We will ride away together. Come, we must meet 
Watt at the gate.’ 

A crack, a flash, | 
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Martin staggered back, and put his hand te his breast. Eve 
fell on her knees in speechless terror. 

‘Come here,’ he said hoarsely, and grasped her arm. ‘It is 
too late: I am struck, I am done for.’ 

A shout, and a man was seen plunging through the bushes. 

‘ Eve,’ said Martin, ‘ I will not lose you.’ He dragged her two 
paces in his arms. All power of resistance was gone from her. 
‘That doctor shall not have you; I'll spoil that at least.’ He 
stooped, kissed her lips and cheek and brow and eyes, and in a 
moment flung himself, with her in his arms, over the edge of the 
precipice into the black abyss. 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE WHOLE. 


A MOMENT later, only a moment later, and a moment too late, Mr. 
Jordan reached the platform, having beaten the branches aside, 
regardless of the leaves that lashed his face and the brambles 
that tore his hands. Then, when he saw that he was too late, he 
uttered a cry of despair. He flung his gun from him, and it went 
over the edge and fell where it was never found again. Then he 
raised his arms over his head and clasped them, and brought them 
down on his hair—he wore no hat; and at the same time his 
knees gave way, and he fell fainting on his face, with his arms 
extended: the wound in his side had reopened, and the blood 
burst forth and ran in a red rill towards the fire. 

A few minutes later Jasper came up. Watt was at the gate 
with the horse. They had heard the shot, and Jasper had run on. 
He was followed quickly by Walter, who had fastened up the 
horse, unable to endure the suspense. 

‘Mr. Jordan is shot,’ gasped Jasper; ‘ Martin has shot him. 
Help me. I must staunch the wound.’ 

‘ Not I,’ answered the boy; ‘I care nothing for him. I must 
find Martin. Where is he? Gone tothe hut? There is no time 
to be lost. I must find him—that cursed bell is ringing.’ 

Without another thought for the prostrate man, Walter 
plunged into the coppice, and ran down the steep slope towards 
the woodcutter’s hovel. It did not occur to Jasper that. the shot 
he had heard proceeded from the squire’s gun. He knew that 
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Martin was armed. He supposed that he had seen the old man 
emerge from the wood, and, supposing him to be one of his pur- 
suers, had fired at him and made his escape. He knew nothing 
of Eve’s visit to the Raven Rock and interview with his brother. 

He turned the insensible man over on his back and discovered, 
to his relief, that he was not dead. He tore open his shirt and 
found that he was unwounded by any bullet, but that the old 
self-inflicted wound in his side had opened and was bleeding 
freely. He knew how to deal with this. He took the old man’s 
shirt and tore it to form a bandage, and passed it round him, and 
stopped temporarily the ebbing tide. He heard Walter calling 
Martin in the wood. It was clear that he had not found his 
brother in the hut. Now Jasper understood why the alarm-bell 
was ringing. Barbara had discovered that her father had left the 
house, and, in fear for the consequences, was summoning the 
workmen from their cottages to assist in finding him. 

Watt reappeared in great agitation, and, without casting a look 
at the insensible man, said, ‘ He is not there; he may be back in 
the mine. He may have unlocked the boathouse and be rowing 
over the Tamar, or down—no—the tide is out, he cannot get 
down.’ Then away he went again into the wood. 

Mr. Jordan lay long insensible. He had lost much blood. 
Jasper knelt by him. All was now still. The bell was no longer 
pealing. No step could be heard. The bats flitted about the 
rock ; the fire-embers snapped. The wind sighed and piped among 
the trees. The fire had communicated itself to some dry grass, 
and a tuft flamed up, then a little spluttering flame crept along 
from grass haulm and twig to a tuft of heather, which it kindled, 
and which flared up. Jasper, kneeling by Mr. Jordan, watched 
the progress of the fire without paying it much attention. In 
moments of anxiety trifles catch the eye. He dare not leave the 
old man. He waited till those who had been summoned by the 
bell came that way. 

Presently Ignatius Jordan opened his eyes. ‘Eve!’ he said, 
and his dim eyes searched the feebly-illuminated platform. Then 
he laid his head back again on the moss and was unconscicus or 
lost in dream—Jasper could not decide which. Jasper went to 
the fire and threw on some wood and collected more. The stronger 
the flame the more likely to attract the notice of the searchers. 
He trod out the fire where it stole, snakelike, along the withered 
grass that sprouted out of the cracks in the surface of the rock. 
He went to the edge of the precipice, and listened in hopes of 
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hearing something, he hardly knew what—a sound that might tell 
him Walter had found his brother. He heard nothing—no dip 
of oars, no rattle of a chain, from the depths and darkness below. 
He returned to Mr. Jordan, and saw that he was conscious and 
recognised him. The old man signed to him to draw near. 

‘The end is at hand. The blood has nearly all run out. Both 
are smitten—both the guilty and the guiltless.’ 

Jasper supposed he was wandering in his mind. 

‘I will tell you all,’ said the old man. ‘¢ You are her brother, 
and ought to know.’ 

‘ You are speaking of my lost sister Eve,’ said Jasper, eagerly. 
Not a suspicion crossed his mind that anything had happened to 
the girl. | 

‘I shall soon rejoin her, and the other as well. I would not 
speak before because of my child. I could not bear that she 
should look with horror on her father. Nowit matters not. She 
has followed her mother. The need for silence is taken away. 
Wait! I must gather my strength, I cannot speak for long.’ 

Then from the depths of darkness below the rock came the 
hoot of an owl. Jasper knew that it was Watt’s signal to Martin 
—that he was searching for him still. No answering hoot 
came. 

‘You went to Plymouth. You saw the manager who had 
known my Eve. What did he say?’ 

‘ He told me very little.’ 

‘Did he tell you where she was ?’ 

‘No. He saw her for the last time on this rock. He had 
been sent here by her father, who was unable to keep his ap- 
pointment.’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘That is all. She refused to desert you and her child. It is 
false that she ran away with an actor.’ 

‘Who said she had ? Not I—not I. Her own father, her own 
father—not I.’ 

‘Then what became of her? Mr. Barret told me he had been 
to see her here at Morwell once or twice whilst the company was 
at Tavistock, and found her happy. After that my father came 
and tried to induce her to return to Buckfastleigh with him.’ 

Mr. Jordan put out his white thin hand and laid it on Jasper’s 
wrist. 

‘You need say no more. The end is come, and I will tell you 
all. J_knew that one of the actors came out and saw her—not: 
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once only, but twice—and then her father came, and she met him 
in secret, here in the wood, on this rock. I did not know that he 
whom she met was her father. I supposed she was still meeting 
the actor privately. Iwas jealous. I loved Eve. Oh, my God! 
my God! ’—he put his hands against his temples—‘ when have I 
ceased to love her ?’ 

He did not speak for some moments. Again from the depths, 
but more distant, came the to-whoo of the owl. Mr. Jordan 
removed his hands from his brow and laid them flat at his side on 
the rock. 

‘I was but a country gentleman, with humble pursuits—a 
silent man, who did not care for society—and I knew that I could 
not compare with the witty attractive men of the world. I knew 
that Morwell was a solitary place, and that there were few neigh- 
bours. I believed that Eve was unhappy here: I thought she 
was pining to go back to the merry life she had led with the 
players. I thought she was weary of me, and I was jealous— 
jealous and suspicious. I watched her, and when I found that she 
was meeting some one in secret here on this rock, and that she 
tried to hide from me especially that she was doing this, then I 
went mad—mad with disappointed love, mad with jealousy. I 
knew she intended to run away from me,’ He made a sign with 
his hand that he could say no more. 

Jasper was greatly moved. At length the mystery was being 
revealed. The signs of insanity in the old man had disappeared. 
He spoke with emotion, as was natural, but not irrationally. The 
fact of being able to tell what had long been consuming his mind 
relieved it, and perhaps the blood he had lost reduced the fever 
which had produced hallucination. 

Jasper said in as quiet a voice as he could command, ‘ My 
sister loved you and her child, and had no mind to leave you. 
She was grateful to you for your kindness to her. Unfortunately 
her early life was not a happy one. My father treated her with 
harshness and lack of sympathy. He drove her, by his treatment, 
from home. Now, Mr. Jordan, I can well believe that in a fit of 
jealousy and unreasoning passion you drove my poor sister away 
from Morwell—you were -not legally married, and could do so. 
God forgive you! She did not desert you: you expelled her. 
Now I desire to know what became of her. Whither did she go? 
Tf she be still alive, I must find her.’ 

‘She is not alive,’ said Mr. Jordan. 

Then a great horror came over Jasper, and he shrank away. 
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‘You did not drive her in a fit of desperation to—to self- 
destruction ?’ 

Mr. Jordan’s earnest eyes were fixed on the dark night sky. 
He muttered—the words were hardly audible—‘ St iniquitates 
observaveris, Domine: Domine, quis sustinebit ?’ 

Jasper did not catch what he said, and thinking it was some- 
thing addressed to him, he stooped over Mr. Jordan and said, 
‘What became of her? Howdid shedie? Where is she buried ?’ 

The old man raised himself on one arm and tried to sit up, 
and looked at Jasper with quivering lips; then held his arm over 
the rock as, pointing to the abyss, ‘ Here!’ he whispered, and fell 
back on the moss. 

Jasper saw that he had again become unconscious. He feared 
lest life—or reason—should desert him before he had told the 
whole story. 

It was some time before the squire was able to speak. When 
consciousness returned he bent his face to Jasper, and there was 
not that flicker and wildness in his eyes which Jasper had observed 
at other times, and which had made him uneasy. Mr. Jordan 
looked intently and steadily at Jasper. 

‘She did not run away from me. I did not drive her from my 
house as you think. It can avail nothing to conceal the truth 
longer. I did not wish that Eve, my child, should know it; but 
now—it matters no more. My fears are over. I have nothing 
more to disturb me. I care for no one else. I saw my wife on 
this rock meet the actor; I watched them. They did not know 
that I was spying. I could not hear much of what they said; I 
caught only snatches of sentences and stray words. I thought he 
was urging her to go with him.’ 

‘No,’ interrupted Jasper, ‘it was not so. He advised her not 
to return with her father, but to remain with you.’ 

‘Was it so? Iwas fevered with love and jealousy. I heard 
his last words—she was to be there on the morrow, Midsummer 
Day, and then to give the final decision. If I had had my gun I 
would have shot him there, but I was unarmed. All that night I 
was restless. I could not sleep: I was as one in a death agony. 
I thought that Eve was going to desert me for another. And 
when on the morrow, Midsummer Day, she went at the appointed 
hour to the Raven Rock, I followed her. She had taken her child 
—she had made up her mind—she was going. Then I took down 
my gun and loaded it.’ 

Jasper’s heart stood still. Now for the first time he began to 
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see and fear what was coming. This was worse than he had 
anticipated. 

‘I crept along behind a hedge, till I reached the woed. Then 
I stole through the gate under the trees. I came beneath the 
great Scotch pine "—he pointed in the direction. ‘She had her 
child with her. She had made up her mind—so I thought—to 
leave me, and take with her the babe. That she could not leave. 
~ Now I see she took it only that she might show the little thing 
to her father. I watched her on the rock. She kissed the babe, 
and soothed it, and fondled it, and sang to it. She had a sweet 
voice. I was watching—there—and I had my gun in my hands, 
The man was not come. I saw rise up before me the life my Eve 
would lead ; I saw how she would sink, how the man would desert 
her, and she would fall lower ;—and my child, what would become 
of my child? Then she turned and looked in my direction. She 
was listening for the step of her lover. She stooped, and lay the 
child on the moss, where I lie now. I suppose it opened its eyes, 
and she began to sing and dance to it, snapping her fingers as 
though playing castanets. My heart flared within me, my hand 
shook, and—-God knows how it was—I do not—-I cannot say how 
it came about, but in one moment the gun was discharged and 
7 she fell. I did not mean to kill her when I loaded it, but I did 
mean to kill the man, the seducer. But whether I did it purposely 
then, or my finger acted without my will, I cannot say. All is 
dark to me when I look back—dark as is the darkness over the 
edge of this rock.’ 

Jasper could not speak. He stood and looked with horror on 
the wounded, wretched man. 

‘I buried her,’ said Mr. Jordan, ‘ in the old copper-mine—long 
deserted, and only known to me—and there she lies. That is the 
whole.’ 

Then he covered his eyes and said no more. 











CHAPTER LIII. 
BY LANTERN-LIGHT. 


WHEN Barbara had finished her needlework, the wonder which 
had for some time been obtruding ‘itself upon her—what had be- 
come of Eve—became prominent, and awoke a fear in her lest 
she should have run off into the wood to Martin. She did not 
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wish to think that Eve would do such a thing; but, if she were 
not in the house, and neither her step nor her voice announced 
her presence, where was she ? Eve was never able to amuse her- 
self, by herself, for long. She must be with some one—with a 
maid if no one else were available. She had no resources in her- 
self. If she were with Jasper, it did not matter; but Barbara 
hardly thought Eve was with him. 

She laid aside her needlework, looked into her sister’s room, 
without expecting to see Eve there, then descended and sought 
Jane, to inquire whether her father had given signs of being 
awake by knocking. Jane, however, was not in the pantry nor in 
the kitchen. Jane had not been seen for some time. Then 
Barbara very softly stole through the hall and tapped at her 
father’s door. No answer. She opened it and looked in. The 
room was quite dark. She stood still and listened. She did not 
hear her father breathe. In some surprise, but hardly yet in 
alarm, she went for a candle, and returned with it to the room 
Mr. Jordan occupied. To her amazement and alarm, she found it 
empty. She ran into the parlour—no one was there. She sought 
through the house and garden and stables—not a sign of her father 
anywhere, and, strangely enough, not of Eve, or of Jane either. 
Jasper, likewise, had not been seen for some time. Then, in her 
distress, Barbara rang the alarm-bell, long, hastily and strongly. 
When, after the lapse of some while spent in fruitless search, 
Barbara arrived at the Raven Rock, she was not alone—two or 
three of the farm-labourers and Joseph the policeman were with 
her. Jane had found her sweetheart on his way to Morwell to 
visit her. The light of the fire on the rock, illumining the air 
above the trees, had attracted the notice of one of the workmen, 
and now the entire party came on to the rock as Mr. Jordan had 
finished his confession, and Jasper, sick at heart, horror-stricken, 
stood back, speechless, not able to speak. 

Barbara uttered a cry of dismay when she saw her father, and 
threw herself on her knees at his side. He made a sign to her to 
keep back, he did not want her; he beckoned to Jasper. 

‘One word more,’ he said in a lowtone. ‘My hoursare nearly 
over. Lay us all three together—my wife, my child, and me.’ 

‘Papa,’ said Barbara, ‘what do you mean? What is the 
matter?’ 

He paid no attention to her. ‘I have told you where she lies, 
When you have recovered my poor child-———’ 

‘ What child ?’ asked Jasper, 
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‘Eve; what other ?’ 
Jasper did not understand, and supposed he was wandering. 


‘ He—your brother—leaped off the precipice with her in his 
arms.’ 


‘Papa!’ cried Barbara. 

‘She is dead—dashed to pieces—and he too.’ 

Barbara looked at Jasper, then, in terror, ran to the edge. 
Nothing whatever could be seen. That platform of rock might be 
the end of the world, a cliff jutting forth into infinite space, and 
descending into infinite abysses of blackness. She leaned over and 
called, but received no answer. Jasper could hardly believe in 
the truth of what had been said. Turning to the policeman and 
servants, he spoke sternly: ‘ Mr. Jordan must be removed at once. 
Let him be lifted very carefully and carried into the house. He 
has lain here already unsuccoured too long.’ 

‘I will not be removed,’ said the old man; ‘ leave me here, I 
shall take no further harm. Go—seek for the body of my poor 
Eve.’ 

‘John Westlake,’ called Barbara to one of the men, ‘ give me 
the lantern at once.’ The man was carrying one. Then, dis- 
tracted between fear for her sister and anxiety about her father, 
she ran back to Mr. Jordan to know how he was. 

‘You need be in no immediate anxiety about him,’ said 
Jasper. ‘It is true that his wound has opened and bled, but I 
have tightly bandaged it again.’ 

Joseph, the policeman, stood by helpless, staring blankly about 
him and scratching his ear. 

Then Barbara noticed a blanket lying in a heap on the rock— 
the blanket Jasper had brought to his. brother, but which had been 
refused. She caught it up at once and tore it into shreds, knotted 
the ends together, took the lantern from the man Westlake, and 
let the light down the face of the crag. The lantern was of tin 
and horn, and through the sides but a dull light was thrown. 
She could see nothing—the lantern caught in ivy and heather 
bushes and turned on one side ; the candle-flame scorched the horn. 
‘I can see nothing,’ she said despairingly. ‘What shall I 
do?’ 

Suddenly she grasped Jasper’s hand, as he kneJt by her, look- 
ing down. 

‘Do you hear ?’ 

A faint moan was audible. Was it a human voice, or was a 
bough swayed and groaning in the wind ? 
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All crowded to the edge and held their breath. Mr. Jordan 
was disregarded in the immediate interest attaching to the fate 
of Eve. 

No other sound was heard. 

Jasper ran and gathered fir and oak branches and grass, bound 
them into a faggot, set it on fire, and threw it over the edge, so 
that it might fall wide of the rock and illumine its face. There 
was a glare fora moment, but the faggot went down too swiftly 
to be of any avail. 

Then Walter, whom none had hitherto observed, pushed 
through, and, without saying a word to anyone, kicked off his 
shoes and went over the edge. 

‘Let him go,’ said Jasper, as one of the men endeavoured to 
stay him ; ‘the boy can climb like a squirrel. Let him take the 
lantern, Barbara, that he may see where to plant his foot and what 
to hold.’ Then he took the blanket rope from her hand, raised 
the light, and slowly lowered it again beside the descending boy. 

Watt went down nimbly yet cautiously, clinging to ivy and 
tufts of grass, feeling every protection, and trying with his foot 
before trusting his weight to it. He did not hurry himself. He 
did not regard those who watched his advance. His descent was 
in zigzags. He crept along ledges, found a cleft or a step of stone, 
or a tuft of heather, or a stem of ivy. All at once he grasped 
the lantern. 

‘I see something! O Jasper! what can it be?’ gasped 
Barbara. 

‘ Be careful,’ he said; ‘do not overbalance yourself,’ 

‘I have found her,’ shouted Watt; ‘only her—not him.’ 

‘God be praised !’ whispered Barbara. 

‘Is she alive?’ called Jasper. 

‘I do not know—I do not care. Martin is not here.’ 

‘Now,’ said Jasper, ‘come on, you men—that is, all but one. 
We must go below; not over the cliff, but round through the 
coppice. We can find our way to the lantern. The boy must 
be at the bottom. She has fallen,’ he addressed Barbara now, 
‘she has fallen, I trust, among bushes of oak which have broken 
the force of the fall. Do not be discouraged. Trust in God. 
Stay here and pray.’ 

‘O Jasper! I cannot. I must go with you.’ 

‘You cannot. You must not. The coppice and brambles 
would tear your clothes and hands and face. The scramble is 
difficult by day, and dangerous by night. You must remain here 
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by your father. Trust me. I will do all in my power for poor 
Eve. We cannot bring her up the way we descend. We must 
force our way laterally into a path. You remain by your father, 
and let a man run for another or two more lanterns.’ 

Then Jasper went down by way of the wood with the men, 
scrambling, falling, bursting through the brakes; some cursing 
when slashed across the face by an oak bough or torn through 
cloth and skin by a braid of bramble. They were quite invisible 
to Barbara, and to each other. They went downward: fast they 
could not go, fearing at every moment to fall over a face of rock ; 
groping, struggling as with snakes, in the coils of wood; slipping, 
falling, scrambling to their feet again, calling each other, becom- 
ing bewildered, losing their direction. The lantern that Watt 
held was quite invisible to them, buried above their heads in the 
densest undergrowth. The only man of them who came unhurt 
out of the coppice was Joseph, who, fearing for his face and hands 
and uniform, unwilling that he should appear lacerated and dis- 
figured before Jane, instead of finding his way down through the 
brush, descended leisurely by the path or road that made a long 
circuit to the water’s edge, and then ascended by the same road 
again to the place whence he had started. 

Jasper, who had more intelligence than the rest, had taken 
his bearings, before starting, by the red star on the side of Hinges- 
don Hill, that shone out of a miner’s hut window. This he was 
able always to see, and by it to steer his course ; so that eventually 
he reached the spot where was Watt with the lantern. 

‘Where is she? What are you doing?’ heasked breathlessly. 
His hands were torn and bleeding, his face bruised. 

‘Oh, I do not know. I left her. I want to find Martin—he 
cannot be far off.’ 

The boy was scrambling on a slope of fallen rubble. 

‘T insist, Watt: tell me. Give me the lantern at once.’ 

‘I will not. She is up there. You can make out the ledge 
against the sky, and by the light of the fire above; but Martin— 
whither is he gone?’ 

Then away farther down went the boy with his lantern. In- 
stead of following him, Jasper climbed up the rubble slope to the 
ledge. His eyes had become accustomed to the dark. He dis- 
tinguished the fluttering end of a white or light-coloured dress. 
Then he swung himself up upon the ledge, and saw, by the faint 
light that still lingered in the sky, the figure of a woman—of 
Eve—lying on one side, with the hands clinging to a broken 
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branch of ivy. A thick bed of heather was on this ledge—so 
thick that it had prevented Eve from rolling off it when she had 
fallen into the bush. 

He stooped over her. He felt her heart, he put his ear to her 
mouth. Immediately he called up to Barbara, ‘She is alive, but 
insensible.’ 

Then he put his hands to his mouth and shouted to the men 
who had started with him. 

He was startled by seeing Watt with the lantern close to him: 
the light was on the boy’s face. It was agitated with fear, rage, 
and distress. His eyes were full of tears, sweat poured from his 
brow. 

‘Why do you shout?’ he said, and shook his fist in Jasper’s 
face. ‘Have you no care for Martin? I cannot find him yet, but 
he is near. Be silent, and do not bring the men here. If he is 
alive I will get him away in the boat. If he is dead-——’ then 
his sobs burst forth. ‘Martin! poor Martin! where can he be ? 
Do not call: let no one come here. O Martin, Martin!’ and 
away went the boy downagain. ‘ Why is she fallen here and found 
at once, and he is lost? © Martin—poor Martin!’ the edge of 
the rock came in the way of the light, and Jasper saw no more 
of the boy and the lantern. 

Unrestrained by what his youngest brother had said, Jasper 
called repeatedly, till at last the men gathered where he was. 
Then, with difficulty, Eve was moved from where she lay and re- 
ceived in the arms of the men below. She moaned and cried out 
with pain, but did not recover consciousness. 

Watt was travelling about farther down, with his dull light 
sometimes obscured, sometimes visible. One of the men shouted 
to him to bring the lantern up, but his call was disregarded, and 
next moment Watt and his lantern were forgotten, as another 
came down the face of the cliff, lowered by Barbara. 

Then the men moved away with their burden, and one went 
before with the light, exploring the way. Barbara above knelt at 
the edge of the rock and prayed, and as she prayed her tears fell 
over her cheeks. 

At length the little cluster of men appeared with their light 
through the trees, approaching the rock from the wood; they 
had reached the path and were coming along it. Jasper took the 
lantern and led the way. 

‘Lay her here,’ he said, ‘ near her father, where there is moss, 
till we can get a couple of gates.’ Then, suddenly, asthe men 
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were about to obey him, he uttered an exclamation of horror. 
He had put down the lantern beside Mr. Jordan. 

‘ Stand back,’ he said to Barbara, who was coming up; ‘ stand 
back, I pray you!’ 

But there was no need for her to stand back: she had seen 
what he would have hidden from her. In the darkness and lone- 
liness, unobserved, Mr. Jordan had torn away his bandages, and 
his blood had deluged the turf. It had ceased to flow now—for 
he was dead. 





CHAPTER LIV, 
ANOTHER LOAD. 


THE sad procession moved to Morwell out of the wood, pre- 
ceded by the man Westlake, mounted on Jasper’s horse, riding 
hard for the doctor. Then came a stable-boy with the lantern, 
and after the light two gates—first, that on which was laid the 
dead body of Mr. Jordan; then another, followed closely by 
Barbara, on which lay Eve, breathing, but now not even moaning. 
As the procession was half through the first field the bell of the 
house tolled. Westlake had communicated the news to the 
servant-maids, and one of them at once went to the bell. 

Lagging behind all came Joseph Woodman, the policeman. 
The King of France in the ballad marched up a hill, and then 
marched down again, having accomplished nothing. Joseph had 
reversed the process: he had leisurely marched down the hill, 
and then more leisurely marched up it again; but the result was 
the same as that attained by the King of France. 

On reaching Morwell Jasper said in a low voice to the men, 
‘You must return with me: there is another to be sought for. 
Who saw the boy with the lantern last? He may have found 
him by this time.’ 

Then Joseph said slowly, ‘ As I was down by the boat-house 
I saw something.’ 

‘What did you see ?’ 

‘I saw up on the hill-side a lantern travelling this way, then 
that way, so’—he made a zigzag indication in the air with his 
finger. ‘It went very slow. It went, so to speak, like a drop o’ 
rain on a window-pane, that goes this way, then it goes a little 
more that way, then it goes quite contrary, to the other side. 
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Then it changes its direction once again and it goes a little 
faster.’ 

‘I wish you would go faster,’ said Jasper, impatiently. ‘ What 
did you see at last ?’ 

‘I’m getting into it, but I must go my own pace,’ said Joseph, 
with unruffled composure. ‘You understand me, brothers—I’m 
not speaking of a drop o’ rain on a window-glass, but of a lantern- 
light on the hill-side—and bless you, that hill-side was like a 
black wall rising up on my right hand into the very sky. Well 
then, the light it travelled like a drop o’ rain on a glass—first to 
this side, then to that. You’ve seen drops o’ rain how they 
travel’—he appealed to all who listened. ‘And I reckon you 
know how that all to once like the drop, after having travelled 
first this road, then that road, in a queer contrary fashion, and 
very slow, all to once like, as I said, down it runs like a winking 
of the eye and is gone. So exactly was it with thicky (that) 
there light. It rambled about on the face of the blackness: first 
it erawled this way, then it crept that; always, brothers, going a 
little lower, and then—to once—whish !—TI saw it shoot like a 
falling star—I mean a raindrop—and I saw it no more,’ 

‘ And then?’ 

‘ Why—and then I came back the same road I went down.’ 

‘You did not go into the bushes in search ?’ 

‘How should I?’ answered Joseph, ‘I’d my best uniform on. 
I'd come out courting, not thief-catching.’ 

‘ And you know nothing further ?’ 

‘How should I? Didn’t I say I went back up the road same 
way as I’d come down? I warn’t bound to get my new cloth coat 
and trousers tore all abroad by brimbles, not for nobody. I know 
my duty better than that. The county pays for ’em.’ 

Directed by this poor indication, Jasper led the men back into 
the wood and down the woodman’s truck road, that led by a long 
sweep to the bottom of the cliffs. 

The search was for a long time ineffectual; but at length, at 
the foot of a rock, they came on the object of their quest—the 
body of Martin—among fragments of fallen crag, and over it, 
clinging to his brother with one arm, the hand passed through 
the ring of a battered lantern, was Walter. The light was ex- 
tinguished in the lantern and the life was beaten out of the 
brothers. Jasper looked into the poor boy’s face—a scornful smile 
still lingered on the lips. 


Apparently he had discovered his brother’s body, and then had 
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tried to drag it away down the steep slope towards the old mine, 
in the hopes of hiding there and finding that Martin was stunned, 
not dead; but in the darkness he had stumbled over another 
precipice, or slidden down a run of shale, and been shot with his 
burden over a rock. Again the sad procession was formed. The 
two gates that had been already used were put in requisition a 
second time, and the bodies of Martin and Watt were carried to 
Morwell and laid in the hall, side by side, and he who carried a 
light placed it at their head. 

Mr. Coyshe had arrived. For three of those brought in no 
medical aid was of avail. 

Barbara, always practical and self-possessed, had ordered the 
cook to prepare supper for the men. Then the two dead brothers 
were left where they had been laid, with the dull lantern burning 
at their head, and the hungry searchers went to the kitchen to 
refresh. 

Joseph ensconced himself by the fire, and Jane drew close to 
him. 

‘I reckon,’ said the policeman, ‘I'll have some hot grog.’ 
Then he slid his arm round Jane’s waist and said, ‘In the midst 
of death we are in life. Is that really, now, giblet pie? The 
cold joint I don’t fancy’—he gave Jane a smack on the cheek. 
‘Jane, I’ll have a good help of the giblet pie, please, and the 
workmen can finish the cold veal. I like my grog hot and strong 
and with three lumps of double-refined sugar. You'll take a sip 
first, Jane, and I'll drink where your honeyed lips have a-sipped. 
When you come to consider it in a proper spirit’—he drew Jane 
closer to his side—‘ there’s a deal of truth in Scriptur’, In the 
midst of death we are in life. Why, Jane, we shall enjoy our- 
selves this evening as much as if we were at a love-feast. I’ve a 
sweet tooth, Jane—a very sweet tooth.’ 





CHAPTER LV. 
WHAT EVERY FOOL KNOWS. 


JasPEr stood on the staircase waiting. Then he heard a step 
descend. There was no light: the maids, in the excitement and 
confusion, had forgotten their duties. No lamp on the staircase, 
none in the hall. Only in the latter the dull glimmer of the 


horn lantern that irradiated but did not illumine the faces of two 
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who were dead. The oak door at the foot of the stairs was ajar, 
and a feeble light from this lantern penetrated to the staircase. 
The window admitted some greyness from the overcast sky. 

‘Tell me, Barbara,’ he said, ‘ what is the doctor’s report ?’ 

‘Jasper!’ Then Barbara’s strength gave way, and she burst 
into a flood of tears. He put his arm round her, and she rested 
her head on his breast and cried herself out. She needed this 
relief. She had kept control over herself by the strength of her 
will. ‘There was no one in the house to think for her, to arrange 
anything ; she had the care of everything on her, beside her great 
sorrow for her father, and fear for Eve. As for the servant-girls, 
they were more trouble than help. Men were in the kitchen; 
that sufficed to turn their heads and make them leave undone all 
they ought to have done, and do just those things they ought not 
todo. At this moment, after the strain, the presence of a sym- 
pathetic heart opened the fountain of her tears and broke down 
her self-restraint. 

Jasper did not interrupt her, though he was anxious to know 
the result of Mr. Coyshe’s examination. He waited patiently, 
with the weeping girl in his arms, till she looked up and said, 
‘ Thank you, dear friend, for letting me cry here: it has done me 
good.’ 

‘Now, Barbara, tell me all.’ 

‘ Jasper, the doctor says that Eve will live.’ 

‘God’s name be praised for that !’ 

‘ But he says she will be nothing but a poor cripple all her days,’ 

‘Then we must take care of her.’ 

‘Yes, Jasper, I will devote my life to her.’ 

‘We will, Barbara.’ 

She took his hand and pressed it between both hers. 

‘But,’ she said hesitatingly, ‘ what if Mr. Coyshe——’ She 
did not finish the sentence. 

‘Wait till Mr. Coyshe claims her.’ 

‘He is engaged to her, so of course he will, the more readily 
now that she is such a poor crushed worm.’ 

Jasper said nothing. He knew Mr. Coyshe better than Bar- 
bara, perhaps. He had taken his measure when he went with him 
over the farm after the signing of the will. 

‘This place is hers by her father’s will,’ said Jasper ; ‘and, 
should the surgeon draw back, she will need you and me to look 
after her interests.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Barbara, ‘ she will need us both.’ 
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Then she withdrew her hands and returned upstairs. 

A few days later Mr. Coyshe took occasion to clear the ground. 
He explained to Barbara that his engagement must be considered 
at an end. He was very sorry, but he must look out for his own 
interests, as he had neither parent alive to look out for them for 
him. It would be quite impossible for him to get on with a wife 
who was a cripple. 

‘You are premature, Mr. Coyshe,’ said Miss Jordan stiffly. 
‘If you had waited till my sister was able to speak and act, she 
would have herself released you.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said the unabashed surgeon; ‘ but I am so conside- 
rate of the feelings of the lady, that I spare her the trouble.’ 

And now let us spread the golden wings of fancy, and fly the 
scenes of sorrow—but fly, not in space, but in time; measure not 
miles, but months. 


It is autumn, far on into September, and Michaelmas has 
brought with it the last days of summer. Not this the autumn 
that we saw coming on, with the turning dogwood and bird-cherry, 
but another. 

In the garden the colchicum had raised its pale lilac flowers. 
The Michaelmas daisy is surrounded by the humming-bird moth 
with wings that vibrate so fast that they can only be seen as a 
quiver of light. The mountain ash is hung with clusters of 
clear crimson berries, and the redbreasts and the finches are about 
it, tearing improvidently at the store, thoughtless of the coming 
winter, and strewing the soil with wasted coral. 

Eve is seated in the sun outside the house, in the garden, and 
on her knees is a baby—Barbara’s child, and yet Eve’s also, for if 
Barbara gave it life, Eve gave it a name. Before her sister Bar- 
bara kneels, now just restored to health, a little pale and large in 
eye, looking up at her sister and then down at the child. Jasper 
stands by contemplating the pretty group. 

‘Eve,’ said Barbara, in a low tremulous voice, ‘I have had for 
some months on my heart a great fear lest, when my little one 
came, I should love it with all my heart, and rob you. I had the 
same fear before I married Jasper, lest he should snatch some of 
my love away from the dear suffering sister who needs all. But 
now I have no such fear any more, for love, I find, is a great 
mystery—it is infinitely divisible, yet ever complete. Itis like’ 
—she lowered her voice reverently—‘ it is like what we Catholics 
believe about the body of our Lord, the very Sacrament of Love. 
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That is in Heaven and in every church. It is on every altar, and 
in every communicant, entire. I thought once that when I had 
a husband, and then a little child, love would suffer diminution— 
that I could not share love without lessening the portion of each. 
But it is not so. I love my baby with my whole undivided heart ; 
I love you, my sister, equally with my whole undivided heart ; and 
I love my husband also,’ she turned and smiled at Jasper, ‘ with 
my very whole and undivided heart. It isa great mystery, but 
love is divine, and divine things are perceived and believed by the 
heart, though beyond the reason.’ 

‘So,’ said Eve, smiling, and with her blue eyes filling, ‘ my 
dear, dear Barbara, once so prosaic and so practical, is becoming 
an idealist and poetical.’ 

‘Wherever unselfish love reigns, there is poetry,’ said Jasper ; 
‘the sweetest of the songs of life is the song of self-sacrificing 
love. Barbara never was prosaic, She was always an idealist ; but, 
my dear Eve, the heart needs culture to see and distinguish true 
poetry from false sentiment. That you lacked atone time. That 
you have now. I once knew a little girl, light of heart, and loving 
only self, with no earnest purpose, blown about by every caprice. 
Now I see a change—a change from base element to a divine pre- 
sence. I see a sweet face as of old, but I see something in it, 
new-born; a soul full of self-reproach and passionate love ; a heart 
that is innocent as of old, but yet that has learned a great deal, 
and all good, through suffering. I see a life that was once pur- 
poseless now instinct with purpose—the purpose to live for duty, 
in self-sacrifice, and not for pleasure. My dear Eve, the great 
and solemn priest Pain has laid his hands on you, and broken you, 
and held you up to Heaven, and you are not what you were, and 
yet—and yet are the same.’ 

Eve could not speak. She put her arms round her sister’s 
neck, and clung to her, and the tears flowed from both their eyes, 
and fell upon the tiny Eve lying on the knees of the elder Eve. 

But though they were clasped over the child, no shadow fell on 
its little face. The baby laughed. 

Some years ago—the author cannot at the moment say how 
many, nor does it matter—he paid a visit to Morwell, and saw the 
sad havoc that had been wrought to the venerable hunting-lodge 
of the Abbots of Tavistock. The old hall had disappeared, a floor 
had been put across it, and it had been converted into an upper 
and lower storey of rooms. One wing had been transformed into 
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a range of model cottages for labourers. The house of the Jordans 
was now a farm. 

The author asked if he might see the remains of antiquity 
within the house. 

An old woman, who had answered his knock and ring, replied, 
‘There are none—all have been swept away.’ 

‘ But,’ said he, ‘in my childhood I remember that the place was 
full of interest ; and by the way, what has become of the good 
people who lived here? I have been in another part of the coun- 
try, and indeed a great deal abroad.’ 

‘Do you mean Mr. Jasper ?’ 

‘No: Jasper, no—the name began with J.’ 

‘The old Squire Jordan your honour means, no doubt. He be 
dead ages ago. Mr. Jasper married Miss Jordan—Miss Barbara 
we called her. When Miss Eve died, they went away to Buck- 
fastleigh, where they had a house and a factory. There was a 
queer matter about the old squire’s death—did you never hear of 
that, sir?’ 

‘I heard something ; but I was very young then.’ 

‘My Joseph could tell you all about it better than I.’ 

‘Who is your Joseph ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I’m ashamed to say it, but he’s my sweetheart, 
who’s been a-courting of me these fifty years.’ 

‘Not married yet ?’ 

‘He’s a slow man is Joseph. I reckon he’d ’a’ spoken out if 
he’d been able at last, but the paralysis took ’m in the legs. He 
put off and off—and I encouraged him all I could; but he always 
was a slow man.’ 

‘Where is he now?’ 

‘ Oh, he’s with his married sister. He sits in a chair,and when 
I can I run to ’m and take him some backy or barley-sugar. He’s 
vastly fond o’ sucking stickso’ barley-sugar. Gentlefolks as come 
here sometimes give me a shilling, and I lay that out on getting 
Joseph what he likes. He always had a sweet tooth.’ 

‘Then you love him still ?’ 

The old woman looked at me with surprise. Her hand and 
head shook. 


‘Of course I does: love is eternal—every fool knows that.’ 


THE END. 
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The Shortcomings of English 
Elementary Schools. 


BUILDING more or less barrack-like of exterior, more or 
less ugly or dingy within; a place devoid of pictures but 
bristling with maps; full of light, perhaps, but empty of colour; 
the home of ‘cram’; a warehouse full of barren facts and figures 
but void of things beautiful, ornamental, or imaginative; where 
there is singing in plenty but little love of music, drawing in 
plenty but little care for art; a State-subsidised manufactory of 
illiterate reading, unintelligent summing, ‘academic’ needlework, 
and uninteresting geography ; a testing apparatus, a laboratory 
for microscopic examinations ; an establishment for bottling pints 
and quarts of indigestible instruction; a prison-house for chil- 
dren, entered rebelliously and quitted for ever with joy ; a forcing- 
stove for human seedlings, where nothing naturally or timely ex- 
pands; a Kindergarten as gay and green as a Spitalfields back- 
yard—such is the typical English elementary school. 
Now that the cry for technical education approaches the 
dimensions of a popular demand, it is well for the public to learn 
upon what a stem any scheme of industrial training in schools 
must be grafted. An apt and supple intelligence on the part of 
the learner is indispensable if specialistic instruction is to be im- 
parted with success; but apt and supple intelligence is just what 
English elementary schools are powerless to evoke. There is 
marked unanimity among experts on this point. Let us take 
the evidence of the school inspectors first. 
The nation maintains some hundred and fifty inspectors and 
sub-inspectors, whose duty it is yearly to examine the nation’s 
public primary schools. It is not easy to obtain a frank expres- 
sion of opinion from these gentlemen, for a rule of the Educa- 
tion Department forbids its officers to publicly criticise the system 
which they help to administer. Nevertheless, outspoken opinions 
are to be found. For example one inspector reports :— 
























In spite of a vast development of subjects! a boy may reach the top 
of the school unintelligent and illiterate, ‘magnas inter opes inops.’ What 
is the use of all this increased teaching of subjects if the outcome be not 
a higher level of culture ; of reading which does not expand the mind ; of 
grammar which does not leaven the speech and writing ; of arithmetic 
1 T italicise here, as elsewhere. 
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which does not form a habit of exact thinking ; of geography which does 
not interest the imagination ; of literature which does not improve the 
taste ; of physiology which has no bearing on the simple laws of health ; 
of domestic economy which does not contribute to the comfort of home? 

It is doubtless his every-day experience of the futile schooling 
thus described which inclines another inspector to fear that 
there is a good deal of unreality in all our so-called education, 
and that 
the influence of the teaching does not sink down as it ought to do; in 
short, the schooling does not call forth the exercise of the observing and 
reasoning powers. 

Another complains that 

In spite of the admirable way in which the children as a rule are 
prepared to meet the exact requirements of the standard and class ex- 
aminations, tricks of learning are imparted rather than a habit of mind. 
And another affirms that 

Year after year the same complaints are in every inspector’s report— 
the teaching is dry, bookish . . . barren. 

It is needless to load the page with further evidence of similar 
tenor and source; let us turn to a second class of experts, the 
educationists into whose hands the very cleverest children pass on 
leaving the elementary school. Tutors in secondary schools and 
local university colleges assert that pupils coming to them from 
public elementary schools have first to be taught to think; that the 
rudimentary instruction they possess, however accurate it may be, 
is unintelligent and sterile. Certain words of the Rey. E. M. Mac- 
Carthy, ‘M.A., at once a secondary teacher and the vice-chairman 
of an urban school-board, may be cited as an instance :— 

As headmaster of an endowed grammar school on King Edward’s 
foundation at Birmingham, receiving annually some fifty per cent. of 
scholars from public elementary schools, and these, naturally, the brightest 
and most intelligent, I have had bornein upon me the consciousness that 
an elementary-school scholar is a product of an abnormal condition of 
things. With power of mechanical accuracy, within a narrow range 
of work, which is phenomenally high, his power of independent thought 
is abnormally low. He shows a singular lack of mental alertness . 
and an absence of intellectual interest. 

As cognate evidence let us admit the witness of a special com- 
mittee of the London School Board, which during the past twelve 
months has been considering the subject of ‘ special modes of 
instruction in schools.’ This committee quote, as expressing their 
own views, the statement made by an examiner for scholarships, 
who remarks :— 


After examining the picked boys from the elementary schools of 
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London my conclusion is, the boys are machines. I consider the present 
system a very poor foundation on which to construct a satisfactory 
higher education. 

Quoting this dictum the 7imes observes that, 
though this is probably too sweeping a judgment, anyone’ who has 
practical acquaintance with the schools knows that there is much truth 
in it. The boys, and the girls too, repeat their lessons, but have not 
learnt to think about them. 

The children are machines! ‘Over and over again,’ said 
Matthew Arnold in his Report on Continental Schools, ‘ over and 
over again I find in my notes, “ The children human!”’ 

So much then for the small proportion of English elementary 
schoiars who are able, by means of scholarships or otherwise, to 
continue their education (or rather begin it) in secondary schools 
and institutions ; if these, the picked and sifted ones, the doubly- 
bolted flour from the day-school mill, are found wanting, what can 
be said of the three hundred thousand who yearly pass from our 
rudimentary schools without interval or second opportunity into 
the world of work-a-day life? We must consider these unfortu- 
nates in the light of the experience of managers of evening 
schools. What have they to report ? 

No juster test of the value of any system of primary education 
can be found than the application of such a eatechism as the 
following :— 

1, Are the scholars led to love learning ? 

2. Do they, therefore, seek to continue their studies after the 
day school is finally quitted ? 


3. Do any respectable proportion of the ex-day-school scholars 
attend evening schools ? 

4, Is the day-school instruction retained in the minds of its 
quondam scholars after they have left school, so that evening- 
school work may start where day-school work ended ? 

Tried by such a touchstone the work of the average English 
elementary school is found defective indeed. It does not incite 
to further study; it imparts no love of learning; it is evanescent. 
The first three questions above are answered negatively by three 
words—four per cent. Only four per cent. of ex-day-school 
children, report the Recreative Evening Schools Association, 
attempt to continue their studies at evening schools. The Recrea- 
tive Evening Schools Association is a praiseworthy body which 
exists for the purpose of beguiling heedless youth into the very 
‘continuative schools’ for which an outcry is being made by well- 
meaning but ill-informed individuals. Continuative schools 
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already exist, and have existed for many years, but they are 
mainly empty. By the aid of magic lanterns, concerts, gymnasia, 
and other gratis extra-scholastic lures, the Recreative Evening 
Schools Association endeavours to fill them, but in vain. After 
all the coaxing only one in twenty-five ex-day-school scholars 
enters the evening school. 

The fourth question—as to the retention of day-school instruc- 
tion in the minds of ex-scholars—is answered sufficiently by the 
Clerk to the School Board of Nottingham, a town in which evening 
schoolsare very enthusiastically carriedon. Here ishistestimony :— 

Perhaps, however, the most striking feature of the night school is 
the evidence afforded of the startling rapidity with which the considerable 
knowledge gained at the day school has passed away, seeming to have 
Jaded almost as completely as a shadow from the wall. 


One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools bore witness 
before a committee of the London School Board to the effect that 
if an examiner wished to pluck a whole school nothing more would 
be necessary than to re-examine the scholars in work which they 
had ‘ passed’ in a year before. And the T7imes two years ago re- 
marked that 

‘hildren who leave school at ten or eleven years of age, with a 
certificate showing that they have passed in all the subjects of the fourth 
or fifth (the higher) standards, are unable at thirteen years of age to 
master creditably the subjects of even the second standard. 

Summarising the evidence so far adduced it is found that in 
our day schools— 

(a) a boy may reach the top of the school unintelligent and 
illiterate ; 

(6) the schooling does not exercise the observing and reason- 
ing faculties ; 

(c) the power of independent thought in scholars is abnor- 
mally low, and there is a singular lack of mental alertness, 
together with an absence of intellectual interest ; 

(d) even the picked boys are ‘ machines’ ; 

(e) only 4 per cent. of the scholars are imbued with a desire 
to continue their studies at evening schools ; 

(f) the instruction fades from year to year while the scholars 
remain at school ; 

(g) and fades almost entirely upon quitting it. 

Now what is all this but the severest indictment possible 
against the average English elementary. school? And upon 
whom does the brunt of the indictment evidently fall? It mani- 
festly falls on the teachers of these schools. If the teaching in 
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the schools produces such an unsatisfactory kind of education, 
then, prima facie, the teachers are to blame. 

With such a case against them what have these public ser- 
vants to say for themselves? If the allegations quoted here be 
false or over-coloured, we may certainly expect to find the 
teachers denying or questioning them; and even if the case for 
the prosecution be a true bill, we may naturally expect the same 
‘not guilty’ plea. True or not true, few men will calmly assent to 
the condemnation of their own work, be it good or bad, mental 
or material. What, then, have the teachers thus incriminated to 
reply ? 

It is remarkable to find that the teachers themselves acknow- 
ledge the truth of the accusations in question. All and sundry, 
young and elderly, the teachers whose work is rated ‘ excellent’ 
by the Education Department, alike with those whose work is 
rated only ‘fair,’ one and all they do not deny or minimise the 
shortcomings of English elementary schools. They concur in the 
adverse criticisms, they repeat them, they welcome the public 
expression of them. A perusal of the publications of the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers, a body now fourteen thousand 
strong, will leave no doubt as to the judgment the teachers pro- 
nounce on their own work. I copy here a few expressions from 
these publications for the last three years :— 


The results when obtained are unreal, fallacious, and highly evanescent. 

Mechanical and inferior results are elevated to a position of undue 
importance. 

The teaching leaves no permanent mark on the minds of many of the 
scholars, and gives them little desire to continue their education, 

One of the greatest blots of our system is the fleeting nature of work 
got up for examination purposes. 

Our present system of elementary education pleases nobody. The 
nation does not get the best return for the money, nor the children for 
the time expended ; the equal progress exacted from pupils of unequal 
capacities is an injustice to the bright and a hardship to the dull; a 
frightfully large proportion leave school with that little learning which 
is, if not- a dangerous, a useless thing, and many precious hours are 
wasted over tasks which profit not. 

The teachers of England are not only not satisfied, but are extremely 
dissatisfied, with the way in which the elementary education of this 
country is being carried on. 


Here, then, we find the teachers themselves concurring in the 
opinions held by other classes of experts; so that the consensus 
is complete that the shortcomings of our elementary schools are 
very grave indeed. The outcry against the defects of these 
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schools is swelled by the voices one would least expect to join the 
chorus. But by such a line of action the teachers apparently 
condemn themselves. What have they to plead in answer to the 
inevitable inference that any unsatisfactory condition of English 
elementary education must be due to the indolence or the impo- 
tence of the teachers themselves ? 

The teachers answer that the system invented and adminis- 
tered by the Education Department is alone to blame. What, 
then, is that system? A teacher of sixteen years’ experience in 
all species of public elementary schools—a teacher whose work is 
rated ‘ excellent’ by the Department—may claim to understand 
and know the system under which he works. So that the reader 
may understand it also, I will translate it out of official language 
and re-state it in terms which alone can adequately exhibit its in- 
herent absurdity. The system is in reality the incorporation and 
codification of the following theories upon which the laws and 
practice of the Education Department appear to be founded :— 


APPARENT AXIOMS AND PosTULATES OF THE Epucation DEPARTMENT. 
a. Of Child-nature. 

1, All children (or very nearly all) are equal in mind, health, and 
circumstances. 

2. Allchildren (or very nearly all) may be made equal in attainments. 

3. All children (or very nearly all) can progress at the same rate. 

b. Of Uniformity. 

4, Uniformity in children, and in schools, is possible and desirable. 

5. Schools existing under diverse circumstances can produce exactly 
similar results. 

6. Itis desirable to make the clever child keep step with the dull child, 

c. Of Teaching and Education. 

7. Teaching which cannot be duly tested annually by a single rapid 
examination in facts and figures is valueless. 

8. Instruction which prepares children to pass such an examination 


is education. 
9. All educational results can be exactly measured in terms of £ s. d. 


d. Of Inspectors. 
10. Men of experience as elementary teachers are unfit to become 
inspectors of schools. 
11. Inspectors of schools cannot err. 
e. Of Teachers. 
12, Children can satisfactorily teach children. 
13. Two children are equal to one adult in teaching capacity. 
14. One teacher can properly manage and teach as many as eighty 


scholars at once. 
15. Very moderate attainments suffice for a teacher. 
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16. Teachers need not, as a rule, be trained in the theory and in- 
telligent practice of education. 

J. Of School Attendance. 

17. When children successfully defy the law by absenting themselves 
from school, it is the fault of the school. 

18. A child attending school as seldom as he pleases must be ex- 
amined with no less rigour than a child who invariably attends. 

19. If a wilfully absent child cannot pass the annual examination 
the school must suffer for it in pocket and repute. 

g. Of Inefficient Schools, 

20. Inefficient schools should be condemned to perpetual inefficiency 
by withholding that monetary aid which alone can enable them to become 
efficient. 

The accuracy of this presentment of the system on which the 
Education Department manages its important trust may probably 
be disputed. It is likely that even the officials of the department 
themselves may fail to recognise their own system when stripped of 
its wrappings and trappings, and exhibited in its native absurdity. 
Certainly it seems too bad to be true, but, point by point, its 
accuracy can be proven. 

The reader who considers with any care the ‘system’ thus 
exhibited will hardly need a further explanation why the instruc- 
tion obtained in English elementary schools is unintelligent, 
mechanical, and fleeting to a disastrous degree, At every point 
the teachers are hampered in their work, the school managers 
baffled in their benevolent endeavours, by the very bureau which 
was created to assist them. All that is good in the work of our 
day schools is good in spite of, not by reason of, the department 
which has the schools in charge. The code of regulations in 
which the department embodies its system is the warped and 
gnarled growth of twenty years’ checks, re-checks, and counter- 
checks, adjustments, re-adjustments, and make-weights, all 
centring round a false idea of the nature of education. The 
result is a maze of error and a series of pitfalls for the feet of all 
connected with the work or responsibilities of the schools. Lord 
Cockburn once described the code as ‘worse than a Bradshaw.’ 
It is, in fact, an educational Bradshaw in which all the trains 
seem carefully arranged to go wrong. 

The teachers protest, as they have always protested, against 
the system forced upon them; they protest in vain; the system 
is too strong for them. They have to teach as they are ordered 
and compelled to teach; they are the bondsmen of the Depart- 
ment; they have only one option—either to work on the crooked 
lines laid down for them or to recruit the army of the unemployed. 
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It is needless to illustrate in detail the system referred to 
above; let it suffice to say that it is unique, that no other nation 
in the world has been foolish enough to bind the hands of its 
teachers with such a shackle. Only in one or two of our colonies 
can a system anything like it be found, and even there the like- 
ness is less in spirit than in letter. 

England is late in learning that education is one of the things 
which are managed better abroad. English elementary education 
excites the pity and the satire of European educationists. Here 
is what one of them ' has to say concerning it :— 

Parmi les autres matiéres, l’instituteur a la faculté de choisir celles 
qui lui conviennent ; inutile de dire que la préférence se porte ordinaire- 
ment sur celles qui sont le mieux cotées et qui sont, par conséquent, les 
plus lucratives. Il ne faut méme pas étre homme d’école pour tirer la 
conclusion d’un semblable régime : il se réduit 4 abaisser l’enseignement, 
et 4 mettre |’instruction au niveau d’une vulgairemarchandise ; on force 
ainsi les maitres 4 travailler comme le dernier des mercenaires et le 
principe éducatif est foulé aux pieds, Et cela se passe chez une grande 
nation intelligente, éclairée, active, qui a la prétention de vouloir porter 
la civilisation dans les pays lointains. Je spectacle de l’examen auquel 
nous avons assisté nous a péniblement impressionné ; nous ne savons qui 
est le plus & plaindre, de l’inspecteur qui examine, de l’enfant qui est 


examiné, ou du maitre, qui, anxieux, attend la fin et le résultat (en 
chiffres) de l’épreuve. 


Here is another foreign criticism, the opinion of an educa- 
tionist ? well acquainted with the schools he mentions, Speaking 
in London he said (in 1886) :— 

I cannot tell you that your schools are as good as any abroad, for it 
would be very far from the truth ; but this I do tell you, English children 
are more gifted than any on the Continent, and English elementary 
teachers work harder and more assiduously than most teachers I have 
seen abroad. Where, then, is the fault? I unhesitatingly say to the 
Department, ‘ It is your fault, and yours alone.’ 


A comparison between the English and Continental systems of 
education illuminates the whole question to the eyes of all but 
the wilfully blind. An English elementary teacher of high 
standing* was twice despatched to inquire into the current ar- 
rangements for primary education on the Continent. Armed with 
credentials from Mr. Mundella, he visited typical schools in Holland, 
Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, Rhenish Prussia, Belgium, France, and 
Switzerland, and was afforded special facilities for observation. I 
quote below his summary of what he found in Continental 


? M. Braun, Inspector of Training Colleges for Belgian Teachers 
* Professor A. Sonnenschein, 3 Mr. R. Wild, B.A, 
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schools, and place in a parallel column a summary of the English 


system :— 
Continental. 

The whole system abroad is purely 
educational, and not in the slightest 
degree pecuniary. 

Nowhere did I find one single penny 
depending on any examination. 


Nowhere did I find anything like 


our system of individual examination. 


Nowhere did I find any but adult 
trained teachers. 


Nowhere did I find any striving 
after percentages [of passes] or after 
miraculous accuracy. 

Nowhere did I find any signs of 
worry and anxiety. 


Everywhere did I find the most 
absolute freedom of classification left to 
the teachers, 


English. 
The whole system here is 
purely pecuniary. 


Every penny of Govern- 
ment grant depends on exami- 
nation. 

All children above the age 
of infants are individually ex- 
amined. 

Child-teachers and un- 
trained adult teachers are 
largely in the majority here. 

Striving after percentages 
is compulsory. Miraculous 
accuracy is expected. 

Anxiety and worry beset 
scholars, teachers, and man- 
agers of schools. 

The teacher is denied the 
power to place his scholars in 
such classes as he judges fittest 
for their good. 


The contrast in systems is striking, and the contrast in their 
results is striking also. Matthew Arnold reported thus :— 

The methods of teaching in foreign schools are more gradual, more 
natural, more rational, than ours . . . the children being taught less 
mechanically and more naturally than with us, and being more interested 


in the teaching, . . 


. I found a higher state of instruction than ours. I 


speak of what I saw and heard, and of the impression it made upon me 
after seeing English schools for more than thirty years. 


Of the English system the great critic wrote: ‘Payment by 
results sounds extremely promising, but payment by results 
means payment fora minimum of knowledge.’ Yet payment 
by results is the root-principle of our day-school system. 

Sufficient proof has been adduced to demonstrate the unsatis- 


factory condition of English elementary education; it remains to 
briefly state the chief essential in educational reform. The chief 
essential is not technical instruction, but intelligent education. 
Intelligent education! the phrase is, of course, redundant; but 
amidst the prevalent confusion of education with instruction it 
may pass muster. Let it serve to express the incitement and 
fostering of the noticing and thinking powers—the encourage- 
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ment of right tendencies, the repression of wrong ones—the 
awakening and cultivating of dormant faculties—the inducement 
toa free play of mind. If this be at alla proper definition of 
education, it must be said that education is absent from the curricu- 
lum of the ordinary Englishelementary school. This is the cardinal 
defect of the system which costs the nation so dear, and mere 
technical instruction can never remove the blot. Before a lad can - 
learn to use his hands to best advantage he must be led to properly 
use his brain. To superadd industrial training upon a basis of 
unintelligent schooling would but perpetuate the rule-of-thumb 
régime which is making England a laggard in the international 
race. Neither will tinkering at the Education Code remove the 
cardinal defect of the system it embodies. The Code has been 
tinkered at a score of times with worse and worse results. A 
thoroughly wrong idea of education prevails in high places; onlya 
drastic change in the theories and procedure of the Education 
Department can improve the condition of the nation’s primary 
schools. The fountain of the overflowing evil rises in Whitehall. 

The evidence brought forward in this article has been pur- 
posely drawn from sources outside the Blue-books of the Royal 
Commission. It is to be hoped that any legislation which may 
follow the Report of the Commissioners will be directed against 
the continuation of the unintelligent schooling which now prevails. 
Signs are not wanting, however, that the main discussion on the 
Commission’s Report will proceed on political more than on 
educational lines. It cannot be too strenuously urged, therefore, 
that the promotion of intelligent education is the one thing 
needful in the coming reforms. 

What is the educational ideal at which to aim? Surely it is 
mot ‘percentage of passes,’ and one penny per cent. in payment 
therefor? Surely it is not a dull and dulling uniformity, the 
cramping of individuality into Procrustean moulds? Is it not, 
rather, to render the pursuit of knowledge attractive—to induce 
that digestion and assimilation of knowledge which makes for 
wisdom—to lead the learner in ways of pleasantness towards a 
shining goal—to render school a beloved and formative place, 
equipping all with open mind, flexible intelligence, and handiness 
of brain, and equipping some at least (as Milton urged) with 
hearts ‘enflamed with the study of learning and the admiration 
of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men 
and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to all ages’? 
| ow. J. H. Yoxatt. 
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ITast. Time and Next. 





HEN last we met the woods were green, 


The sky was azure clear and gay, 
The glade was decked in lustrous sheen, 
— Twas in the early bloom of May ; 
The throstle left betimes his bed 
To chant his lay above thy head, 
When last we met. 


When next we meet a leaden sky 
Shall frown with mournful port above ; 
The birds shall chant no lullaby, 
Nor sing the fairness of my love ; 
All mournful shall the bare trees stand, 
Stript of their leaves by winter’s hand, 
When next we meet. 


But thou, who by thy queenly grace, 
When all around was fair to see, 

Could nature’s bravest hues efface, 
Despite such noble rivalry, 

Shalt shine a thousand times more fair, 

When all around be black and bare. 


CHARLES WALTER Boyp. 
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The Wolves. 


J HERE the fir-trees began to grow less closely ; where, between 
their tall trunks and in their black foliage, gleamed a few 
crimson splashes of fire as the sun sank below the horizon; where 
the snow lay deep and unspotted, save by the multitudinous prints 
of their own restless feet—there, on the outskirts of the forest, at 
the wane of day, the wolves were gathering themselves together, 
Hungry they were, and eager for work to begin. There was no 
play amongst them, no leaping over one another’s backs, or 
wrestling, or growling pretences at fighting. They were on busi- 
ness—the first business of life : to keep life ; and to keep life, if you 
happen to be a wolf, means hard work and plenty of it, with but 
little time to spare on the amenities of existence. 

And now their old grey leaders—warriors who have survived 
many a scene of death and disaster to man and wolf—leap out 
together from the woods, upon the darkening plain. They raise 
their noses, sniff the wind, and shake themselves. One yawns 
and stretches his paws, while a puff of hot breath rises from his 
red tongue, and, as he shuts his narrow jaws with a snap, sharp 
canine teeth, white as the snow itself, glitter in the dusk. 

Then begins that long, slouching, tireless trot, that infernal 
gallop which beats horse and man and all things living for com- 
bined speed and endurance. The pack covers nearly five and 
twenty square yards of snow, and settles into its stride, each beast 
moving and turning in unison with the rest, as a flight of birds 
mysteriously wheels in air. They are Norway wolves these, and 
experience has long since taught them what work will be neces- 
sary before supper and a return to their forest-fastnesses. 

Note what happens almost at the start. One lithe brute 
suddenly slips and strains his leg. Fearfully he glances at his 
companions on the right and left, but as yet they know not of the 
accident. All too soon, however, the pace tells upon the injured 
animal, Nature asserts herself in the great grey wolf, his eyes 
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glow like red-hot embers, his sinewy leg gives under him, he 
howls his farewell to dear life, and his place in the ranks knows 
him no more. But the maimed creature’s sufferings are over 
almost instantly, for the fittest alone survive in a pack of wolves. 
A ravenous fighting mass of fur and legs and teeth closes in upon 
him, and he is gone, leaving no monument more enduring than 
drops of his own hot blood, which have fallen and melted for 
themselves deep holes in the trampled snow. 

Then forward they sweep, the cannibals, on the best possible 
terms with one another, and feeling as you would feel after 
anchovy, or an olive, or some such preliminary to more important 
gastronomic efforts. 

But now, ahead, there stands a‘solitary tree, naked save where, 
on its topmost branches, the dark pine-needles mingle in one 
shapeless clump, or where, lower down, dead cones still cling to 
the parent bough. In the rough bark at its foot are flecks of 
wool ; but the sheep which rub themselves there in the summer 
are far away just now. 

Something of greater interest meets the wolves here. Along 
the snow at the base of this tree, and running at right angles to 
the course they have, till now, been taking, extend two parallel 
lines, cut by the irons of a sledge. One vehicle alone has passed 
since the snow last fell, but it appears to have gone by quite re- 
cently, for the scent is strong and the pack take it up without a 
moment’s halt. Now supper becomes a probability, for where 
there is a sledge, there is a horse, perhaps two; where there is a 
sledge there is also a man, possibly more than one. 

Have you ever heard the howling of wolves ? 

I have, seated in a comfortable place of entertainment, with 
my mind at ease and certain knowledge that many iron bars 
separated me from the invisible howlers. Even under those 
circumstances, the sound was one that made me turn cold and 
wonder how nature had produced anything so hideous. It is like 
nothing but itself; you cannot compare or contrast it with any 
other cry of living things; a gale of wind in the rigging of a 
big ship at sea is the nearest approach to it I know. Thin, 
hollow wails of sound grow and swell and burst into one demoniac 
howl that embodies in its volume every conceivable note of despair 
and eternal torture. Then the crescendo dies, sometimes as though 
suddenly strangled, more often in long-drawn shrieks that fade 
upon the ear. There is music in their cadences at times; those 
that I heard were fairly in tune—but such a tune, such a droning, 
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fiendish, whirling blast of melody it was. If the nether world has 
its own music, that music should be the howl of hungry wolves— 
the frantic chorus whose culmination is death to flying singers, or 
fleeing audience, or both. 

So much for the wolves I know; so much for wolves whose 
hearts are broken and whose sides have ached often enough under 
the heavy whip of their master. So much for tame wolves who 
do clumsy tricks and have learned the beauty of obedience, for- 
getting, at the same time, the watchword of all wolves: that 
union is strength. Return we to my pack, which is moving like 
one big machine, and the component parts of which are together 
giving tongue. 

The snow, for them, is in perfect order; but somebody ahead 
may perchance find his horses crushing through the thin frozen 
surface at every stride. The darkness suits the hunters well, but 
somebody ahead may be praying for that moonlight which, at 
present, only shows silver fringes on a black cloud. To them, their 
wolf-music is the dinner-gong; but somebody ahead may hear 
nothing more beautiful than his own passing bell in the distant 
ululations, rising and falling and coming over the snow. 

Fortunately thought and a pen travel quicker than even grey 
wolves ; therefore—though not knowing with certainty whether 
it can catch us again before the end of the story—we will leave 
the racing pack and draw level with the sledge. 

Here it is, sure enough, ploughing through the snow and 
spinning out those two parallel lines as it goes. The stout brown 
horses are galloping steadily and the solitary man sitting behind 
them does not use whip or word at present. He must be some 
miles nearer home ere the last struggle begins, and he not only. 
knows the road well, but can also guess with tolerable accuracy at 
the distance which still lends enchantment to the wolf music in 
the darkness behind him. Physically, Rollo Svantsen is a typical 
Norwegian—strong and in the prime of life. He has been in 
passing peril from the wolves before to-day: the rug now 
wrapped about him, one corner of which flaps and rustles in the 
snow, is made of wolf-skins. To-night he appears anxious, how- 
ever; his horses are powerful but not fleet, and in his judgment, 
when the journey is ended, there will be a very short quarter of 
a mile between his sledge and its pursuers. As though to 
encourage him, the moon at last rises free of the far-stretching 
cloud that, till the present, has hidden it. A clear white light 
floods the darkness and the snowy plain begins to widen out upon. 
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every side as the driver, rising in his seat, casts one searching 
glance ahead, looks to the fastening of a big leathern bag which 
is tied to the floor of the sledge, and then gazes long and 
carefully behind him. Yes, there they are, just a little dark 
shadow on the waste, a shadow which one less experienced might 
have overlooked altogether, but a shadow that is moving hardly 
less quickly than those cast by the rack of broken clouds, drifting 
across the moon. 

What Svantsen had seen in front of him was a black line on 
the horizon and a tall finger-post, still far ahead, where two roads 
met. What he had not seen, was a figure on foot, neers 
towards that same black line upon the horizon. 

The pedestrian i is moving but slowly, and has very little more 
running left in him. The snow retards every step, and clogs in 
lumps upon the heels of his boots. There is no track to go by, 
but he keeps as straight as he can for the tall finger-post. To 
reach the black line before those flying feet in the rear have 
closed with him, is, he knows impossible ; and yet he staggers 
forward. He cannot help himself. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion would make him struggle on even though safety were a 
hundred miles distant, instead of scarce five. And on he will 
drag his tired body till he drops, or till the wolves pull him down. 

Then comes—think of it—the sound of sledge-bells in his ears, 
the one earthly melody he knows that, in his present sore strait, 
can mean succour and salvation. He heeds it not at first. The 
Norwegians are a superstitious folk, and our poor wretch thinks 
that the night demons are abroad, dancing in the drifting snow- 
wreaths, laughing at his agony and tuning the distant howlings 
into the sound of bells. 

Sledge-bells do not always make music. There is nothing to 
suggest pleasure and plumes and nodding of proud equine heads 
in the harsh jangle that now rushes down upon the traveller. 
Svantsen’s horses have long since caught the distant chorus and 
their ears are beginning to lie back and their necks to stretch out. 
Jangle, jangle, jangle, thud, thud, thud, go hoofs and bells. A 
hot steam streams away from the animals, and the bright red ray 
of a little lamp in front of the sledge casts a glow upon their 
sweating flanks. The driver is standing up now, and unwinds the 
lash of his long whip. His hat is off and he looks with a frown 
behind him. To us, horses and man and vehicle seem but the in- 
carnation of flying terror; to him on foot, a chariot sent straight 


from God. 
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And thus they meet, these men, than whom all Norway could 
not show two enemies more bitter. They are dwellers in the little 
village of Jéksdal, in Finmark, the most northern division of 
Troms6, or Northern Norway. There had their fathers lived 
before them, and there had Svantsen, rich, proud, and the autocrat 
of his birthplace, cruelly wronged Eric Skien, a young herdsman 
and a poor one. 

An old, stale story it was of two men loving the same woman. 
Young Eric had been everything to her until the other came 
creeping into her heart, ousting the old love and replacing it with 
one ten times as powerful. She dared not to tell her betrothed, 
and upon the very eve of their marriage, Svantsen had stolen the 
girl away with her own consent, married her in a distant hamlet, 
and then, returning, braved the black storm of rage that swept 
over him. All believed this step to be one of most lawless abduc- 
tion upon the man’s part, and he, only thinking for his wife and 
her reputation, was content that in such a belief Joksdal should 
remain. Eric Skien, however, was wiser. He had long noted the 
change in his sweetheart, and the blow did not fall so heavily upon 
him therefore as his friends supposed. He was a good-hearted, 
easy-going, loutish fellow, not over-quick of comprehension, but a 
popular man amongst his comrades and one with a kind soul in 
him. That he would nurse his revenge until it grew into some- 
thing strong and terrible and could walk alone, was the general 
opinion in Jéksdal. But Skien breathed no word of his future inten- 
tions to anybody, and went on living and working tamely enough, 
though with most of the laughter and rough frolic blotted out of 
his life. It is improbable that he would ever have seriously set 
about retaliation or gone far out of his way to get it. Dwellers in 
northern lands, all things being equal, are not so fruitful of 
violence and the knife as hot-blooded men of the South. Nor have 
they quite such keenness and capability for either suffering or joy. 
Their sensibilities are somewhat more blunt, and there is more 
prose and less poetry in their lives, less sunshine and more hard 
work. I speak, of course, of the lowest social classes; Skien was 
a shepherd ; Svantsen, the keeper of a small inn. 

And now—a year after the catastrophe—they meet, the one 
flushed and hot and nearly spent with his hard running, the other 
cold and white, and with all his wits about him. Skien, thinking 
to see a friend, looks up at the man in the sledge. As he does 
so, anxiety changes to incredulous and savage joy ; the how! of 
wolves falls unheeded upon his ear; he clutches hard at some- 
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thing hidden in his belt and shows his teeth. The other, with 
an iron hand upon the reins, checks for an instant his flying 
sledge and keeps pace with his old enemy. One of the struggling 
horses, arrested in his fight for life, neighs and plunges to be free. 
The bells clash and jangle; for a moment the hungry throats be- 
hind are silent ; over all the moon shines bright and cold, bring- 
ing out every detail of the scene as clearly as daylight could. 

Rollo Svantsen speaks first. 

‘Ah, friend Skien, thou wilt have to go at greater pace than 
thy present jog if Jéksdal is to see thee again. Graabeen' travels 
a world faster, and is now nearer to thee than thou art to home. 
Wilt deign to accept a seat? If so, it is at thy service.’ 

‘At last we meet then,’ gasped the other. ‘Ihad rather seen 
thee than the truest friend and strongest horse in Norway. At 
last thou art in my hand, Rollo Svantsen. Nay, stay thine horses, 
or I will do it for thee.’ 

‘Fool! Thou do it? Couldst thou stop me a year ago? 
Then think not to hold back these mad brutes here by any act of 
thine.’ 

For answer Skien levelled a pistol at the head of the horse 
nearest him. The barrel flashed in the moonlight like a knife. 
and Svantsen, choking in his throat the cry of horror that.rose 
into it, pulled at the reins, and nearly overturned the vehicle he 
drove. 

‘This is no time for jesting, man!’ he cried. ‘Leap by me, 
and do it quickly, or we shall both be lost.’ 

‘And why not? Thou hast left me nothing to live for. 
Everything that was good to me in the world has been taken by 
thee; now it is my turn, and I could slay thee, but that I had 
rather leave it to those behind.’ 

Whilst the horses were nearly dislocating his shoulder-joints, 
Svantsen made answer. 

‘Think not I fear death any more than thee. If thou willest 
that but one of us shall reach his home I care not. I plead not 
for my safety, least of all at thy hands, but others plead for it. 
The past is past, the wrongs I have done to thee are past, and 
past atoning. Slay me if thou wilt, it is but justice, but be 
generous in thine hour of triumph. Save thyself, Skien, I implore 


1 «Graabeen’:—The peasant Norwegians have a superstitious objection to 
calling many familiar animals by the name proper to them. ‘Graabeen’ signifies 
‘grey-legs,’ and thus do they always refer to the wolf. At this present time, the 
heart of Norway can show more primitive peoples, dialects, and beliefs in super- 
human agencies, than any other European country. 
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it, and see that what is now in the sledge be given to those I 
leave behind. Declare, when questioned, that I fell from my 
place and thou couldst not stay the horses to save me.’ 
So he spoke, and a great wave of feeling passed through the 
: other’s mind. Never had his heavy brains been so stirred, never 
before had the possibility of noble and heroic actions entered them. 
Like a dream picture, as his enemy’s words fell upon his ear, he 
saw the girl at home nursing her baby, saw the sledge dash 
through the village street, saw the husband reel into the strong 
outstretched arms of his friends, and heard the wife’s cry of 
thankfulness to God. That was all; no vision of his own figure 
in the story obtruded itself. A flash of lightning could not be 
quicker than the thought, as it filled his brain, and transformed 
every ambition, passion, desire. 

‘True,’ he said, ‘I have no quarrel with those in thine home. 
Thou art a husband and a father—I had forgotten. Get you gone, 
Svantsen; my eyes are opened now and I see far ahead. Fly, 
man, whilst there is yet time; take these pistols with thee too, 
and remember in the days to come, there was no evil between us 
at the end. Go, I say, the horses are killing themselves.’ 

He held up the weapons, and finding that the driver was too 
® occupied to take them from him, placed both pistols at his feet 
in the sledge, as Svantsen answered, 

‘Sayest thou this?’ he cried. ‘By heaven, Skien, such an 
enemy as thou makest is worth a thousand friends. Leave thee, 
man? Never! Mount, I command it; else I will shoot these 
frantic beasts myself. God willing, we shall yet sleep in our 
homes to-night ; if not, then together here.’ Eric hesitated for 
le a brief moment. The thought of a great sacrifice was strong 
if within him, but his old enemy would not be denied. His will 

was as powerful as the other’s, and most assuredly both men must 
have perished had not Skienrelented. At last, therefore, yielding 
to Svantsen’s entreaty, he crawled exhausted upon the hinder 
seat of the sledge and, not a moment too soon, the men were 
whirled away together. 

(Read without haste, the above duologue, if timed, would be 
found to take two and a half minutes. In fact, however, it barely 
occupied two.) 

Five short minutes later the wolves arrive upon the spot 
where the snow is trampled and Skien’s footmarks cease. Now 
they are racing, for the quarry shows up black and clear against 
the snow, little more than a mile ahead. 
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Let us once more hunt with the hunters and watch them as— 
their feet falling like the pattering rustle of rain—they come on, 
one hurtling against another. Their mouths are open, the hair 
upon their backs is beginning to stiffen and stand on end, their 
phosphorescent eyes are fixed upon the flying sledge. A long 
stern chase it has been, and seems like to meet with a grand re- 
ward, if all goes well. So yard by yard they get upon better 
terms with the vehicle. True the black horizon gradually changes 
into irregular outlines of a pine forest; true also, beneath the 
trees, gleam sparks of red and yellow fire that suggest human 
habitations; but Joksdal is distant a mile yet, whereas three 
hundred yards alone separate wolves and men. Now a long pull, 
a strong puil, a pull altogether, and then—supper ! 

Like the bellows of a forge sob the horses and need not the 
heavy whip, though that now and again hisses in the air over their 
heads. Great jets of steam burst from their gaping nostrils, and 
they show the blood-shot whites of their eyes. Since Skien got 
upon the sledge not another word has been spoken. Svantsen 
drives with magnificent nerve and judgment, keeping the horses 
steady but getting every inch out of them he can. If either 
comes down, it must mean certain death for all. Skien sits 
crouched up at the back of the sledge with his face to the on- 
coming multitude and a pistol in each hand. Nearer get the 
wolves and nearer. They are now going about twenty yards in a 
hundred quicker than their prey. The big sledge-rug manu- 
factured from skins of their defunct kindred, is thrown to them ; 
but what are dead wolves’ coats as an article of food compared with 
the shining sides of those galloping animals, now only fifty yards 
in front? It hardly stays them for a moment. 

Joksdal is still nearly a quarter of a mile off. Svantsen 
jodels, and the clear notes go echoing forward to the village and 
back to the wolves. They give tongue again in answer and strive 
each to be alongside the horses before the other. That last long- 
drawn howl may save the sledge, for it has told those at home 
everything. Svantsen sees lights flashing in the distance and 
knows that doors are being opened, dogs let loose, and guns hastily 
snatched from their places. Twenty-five yards only now between 
the sledge and the foremost wolf. Skien cocks his pistols and 
keeps cool asa statue. Graabeen No. 1 is a grand, determined 
fellow, believe me. They look at one another, the man and brute, 
and there is more expression now in the wolf’s face than in the 
man’s. One, reckoning without his host, his shark’s eyes glittering 
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like stars, is divided tetween an attack upon Eric or the horses. 
The human being feels a pistol-trigger under each forefinger and 
waits ; for it will not do to miss. Twenty yards, eighteen, fifteen 
—then Svantsen shouts to his comrade, 

‘ The dogs are coming !’ 

Skien does not answer, and keeps his eyes upon the foremost 
wolf. Ten yards off he is now. The deep baying of big dogs 
and the shouts of men mingle with the cry of the wolves, the 
snort of the horses, and the bells ringing on over everything. 
Then Skien feels the sledge slacken speed and raises his arm not 
a moment to soon. Graabeen No. 1 sees a stream of fire dart 
towards him, feels a terrible blow in the chest and falls, writhing, 
bleeding, and gnashing his teeth in the cold snow. Some amongst 
his companions stop to do the last honours to their old leader, 
but more than half keep on. Skien shoots another, and hurling 
his pistols with tremendous force among them, breaks the leg of 
a third. Svantsen gives the horses their heads, and strikes at 
the long grey brutes now streaming upon either side. Here 
come the dogs at last, fresh and full of fighting. Twenty there are, 
if not more, all eager for a tussle with the universal enemy. They 
rush into the wolves, and at the same moment one of the horses 
comes down with a crash, struggles upon his knees, falls again, 
shrieks, tries in vain to rise, and rolls over, beaten, upon his side. 
The other, breaking his trace and lashing out, comes near 
braining his driver, but instead catches a wolf which has just 
jumped at Svantsen fair in the chest, and hurls him back five 
yards. Skien has wound his coat round his left arm and uses 
a knife with his right. The freed horse, with a dozen wolves 
leaping at its head, runs straight into the rescuing party. 
Then torches gleam and men yell and fight hand-to-hand 
battles with gaunt, draggled brutes that snap at their throats, fill 
the air with the strong vulpine smell of their kind, and when a 
blow gets home, howl and kick out their lives in the reddening 
snow. 

It was a notable and terrific battle while it lasted, and forms 
topic for conversation to this day in Jéksdal. Half the dogs were 
killed, and more than one brave man who rushed to the rescue 
will carry deep tokens of the fight to his grave. Svantsen came 
worst off. His left arm was badly torn, and one bite in his throat 
must have been fatal had the brute who made it jumped a little 
stronger. Skien fought like a demon, and escaped marvellously, 
with searce more than an ugly scratch or two. One horse died 
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where it fell, the other escaped with its life, but was ruined for all 
practical purposes. Svantsen’s wife, however, looked to it that 
the excellent beast should live the remainder of his days in 
honoured idleness. 

And the wolves, though decisively beaten, cannot be deemed 
disgraced. Upon the field they left four and twenty slain and 
some eight or nine wounded to the death. Deeply dejected, torn, 
maimed, and exhausted, the survivors got them back to their 
desolate forest-homes; and, maybe, the God that sees fit to let 
them live, provided an adequate meal before the moon had set. 

For, mark you, those wolves, without exactly appreciating the 
fact, had achieved a great and splendid work. They had brought to 
the surface much that is noble in human hearts ; they had, in two 
short minutes, done that which years of time might not have 
done: they had destroyed a bitter feud and built upon its ruins 
a friendship which will stand whilst the friends have life. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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The Storage of Life as a 
Sanitary Study,’ 


N one of the most charming books of natural science, ‘ The 
Select Works of Antony van Leeuwenhoek,’ the Immortal 
Beadle of the little town of Delft, and the first and, in some 
respects, the greatest of all the microscopists, there is an essay 
in which the philosophic writer enters into a speculation on the 
duration of life of different classes of animals. With that singular 
foresight which marks the work of this original investigator, he 
indicates that certain animals which present the shortest term of 
life produce the greatest number of young. He adduces the 
shrimp as a case in point. The shrimp propagates by eggs, and 
in such numbers that once, he says, when he began to count the 
eggs in one shrimp, he had not got through the mass of them 
before he was tired and gave up the attempt. He then proceeds 
to compare these small and prolific animals with mighty monsters 
like the whale, and points out that such monsters bring forth 
their young perfectly formed and only a single one at one time ; 
for, if these larger animals were as prolific as the smaller, the 
smaller would all be devoured by them, the sources of food would 
be stopped, and the feeder and the fed would soon become extinct. 
From the contemplation thus started Leeuwenhoek proceeds 

to speculate on the length of life of the largest creatures, like the 
whale. Reflecting on the enormous bulk of these creatures, and 
on those huge bones of theirs which are in many places fixed up 
for public view, he conjectures that some of them might be of 
the age of a thousand years and upwards. For he says, ‘I am 
persuaded that fishes never die of old age, forasmuch as their 
bones, being always of a soft texture which never grows hard, may 
always be extended, so that the fish themselves are always growing 
larger. But terrestrial animals are exposed to the changes of 


' Address delivered at the Royal Institution before the Sanitary Institute, on 
Thursday, July 12, 1888. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., in the Chair. 
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atmosphere, whereby their bones grow hard, and when the bones 
are hardened, the body cannot be extended to a large size.’ 

If this argument of the illustrious first microscopist were true, 
we sanitarians who have for our special business the art of pro- 
longing life—human life especially—ought to set at once to work 
to find out a plan by which the bones of human beings could be 
kept in such a state of softness that they could continue to expand 
and extend, so that giants should be re-established like the race 
of giants of antiquity. And pray observe that the idea is not 
really absurd because it is at this time impossible. Ccteris 
paribus, it is probable that symmetrical and healthy size does 
largely determine the question of age, and that in the history of 
the natural life of man there may have been conditions in which 
human beings of immense build and of prodigious strength did 
inhabit the earth, and did live to an extraordinary age, according 
to our present idea of human longevity, because they were giants. 
To this observation let it also be added that in the life-history 
of other animals there are, apart from size, other examples of 
remarkable length of life. There are instances of fish—the pike 
as the best known instance—in which life has been maintained 
for a period of over two hundred years. There is, I believe, at the 
present time in the island of Mauritius a tortoise, a photograph of 
which I have here, which has lived between one and two hundred 
years. An elephant has been known to live one hundred and fifty 
years, and I have seen a parrot which, on evidence that was 
unmistakable, had turned its hundredth year. 

There seem, indeed, to be amongst certain animals natural 
periods of life, which, by comparison with the common period of the 
life of man, are extremely prolonged. The animals, by some pecu- 
liar process, as yet but little investigated, hold life as a long pos- 
session, and to this faculty I apply the term ‘ The Storage of Life,’ 
applying it to-day to human life, because up to current date the 
sanitary question is confined mainly to the interests of members 
of the human family, and because the storage of life by the aid of 
sanitation in that family opens up for us, as sanitarians, a new 
idea of investigation and labour. 

From the facts at our command, there is evidence that indi- 
vidual storage of life may be far greater than the vast majority of 
people either expect or hope for. The mean duration of life in this 
country may be taken at forty-one years. But we have instances 
upon instances in which this storage of life is doubled, and some 
in which it is trebled. Quite recently I had, at the same time, 
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in the consulting room three gentlemen whose united ages 
reached the total of 262 years, or over 87 years each, and each 
with a fair promise of from four to five years more of life at least. 
I also, within the present quarter, saw on the same day two 
gentlemen whose united ages gave 186 years, or an average of 93 
years each. I have seen, and carefully examined physically, 
a woman who had attained the age of 105 years, and who lived 
afterwards for three or four years; and I once conducted an 
autopsy of a man who had passed his ninety-third year. 

In all these examples, and in many others which in the course 
of a long professional career have come under my observation, 
there was nothing in the social condition of the individuals con- 
cerned that could of itself account for such an unusual storage of 
life as that which they presented. Two of those specially referred 
to were men of the highest class of mental power; the other has 
come down from one of the oldest of the noble families of Europe, 
and in the course of a most chequered and active career has been 
exposed to singular pressures, mental and bodily; a fourth has 
fought his own way from the lowest position to one of affluence 
and power; whilst the oldest of all was, from first to last, in ab- 
ject poverty, and at the time when I visited her was in a work- 
house, in which she had lived for years, and in which she died. 

Facts like these, which are, indeed, so common that the narra- 
tive of a few of them soon suffices, indicate that the sanitary 
problem, how to increase the storage of life in the individual, 
must after all be a very simple one indeed when the conditions 
leading to it are properly appreciated. 

To break ground on this question, and to show that the 
question belongs to us as sanitarians, is the object of the present 
discourse. It is a study we especially ought to cultivate. To the 
great public our details about drainage, ventilation, baths, dis- 
posal of sewage, house construction, and the like, are becoming, 
by constant repetition, utterly wearisome ; here we have a subject 
which is new for study, which opens up some of the most im- 
portant researches affecting the history of mankind, past and 
present, and which will be practically useful for the future. 


THE PROBLEM STATED. 


The problem that lies before us may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows. Certain proofs of the power of the human body to lay or 
store up life to a prolonged period are admitted. What are the 
conditions which favour such storage, and how can we promote 
such conditions ? 
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The conditions are the following, and in the order stated :— Pr 
1. Hereditary qualification. vi 
2. The virtue of continency. th 
3. Maintenance of balance of bodily function. th 
4, Perfect temperance. tk 
5. Purity from implanted or acquired disease. tk 
HEREDITARY QUALIFICATION. b 
I put the question of hereditary qualification in the first place o 
| because I feel sure, from observation and collection of data, that 
this is its true position. The fact is one of the most singular in be 
the whole inquiry, and perhaps the most instructive. When the pé 
{ hereditary faculty for the storage of life is implanted in an indi- Ww. 
' vidual body for a few generations it becomes, so to speak, an esta- ' 
blished principle, and the representatives of it, having once arrived he 
past the period of life in which accidental deaths of various kinds of 
are causes of mortality, continue to live, often in opposition to the st 
most adverse influences to the continuance of life, beyond the be 
average term of life. The person gifted with this faculty of = 
storage may be of fragile and delicate build of body, may even be W. 
deformed of body, may be of dull or of bright intellect, may be of a 
cleanly or of uncleanly habit, may be placed in what would seem 
the most unfavourable position in life, or may be literally in want, . 
and will yet continue to live on so as to see the whole of his or | ” 
her more fortunate neighbours fall; nay, may even be so tired of ; ni 
the continuance of the monotony of the everlastingly recurring se 
[ phenomena of life, as to be envious of the fate of the dead who (2 
have found their rest. Such a person may also be what is tk 
commonly called ‘an ailing body,’ not from the existence of any (4 
well-marked organic disease, for that is incompatible with the ‘ 
condition requisite for vital storage, but from a general feebleness -” 
| and want of tone which affects alike unfavourably the mental as tc 
well as the physical powers. It is not necessary to convey by this di 
statement that feebleness of the kind here described is a part of “ 
: the required condition for storage, since they who are of the very tl 
opposite condition, the very strong, may possess the selfsame 
faculty ; but the existence of the faculty in the weak as well as in e} 
the strong must be affirmed. It is right also at this point to . 
state that the storage of life in those who possess it in the most at 
marked degree is and belongs to continuance of the process of 
! life, not to the power of resisting interruptions to it in and during st 
periods of strength and youthfulness. I can find no shadow of 
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proof that those who have attained the oldest life have done so by 
virtue of any special physical ability inherent in them to resist 
the most fatal diseases. They have pulled through diseases, but 
they have not evaded them, and there is no evident proof that 
their special quality for a long life has materially aided them in 
the pulling through. The evidence is rather in favour of the 
view that, after having passed through the ordinary battles of 
disease, they have continued to hold on and enjoy the inborn 
capacity to live longer than their contemporaries in the race of life. 

We have seen that peculiarities of body which do not seem to 
be favourable to the storage of life are, notwithstanding, com- 
patible with it. Are there any conditions or peculiarities of body 
which are signs of its existence in the individual ? 

Whatever peculiarities of this kind exist are strictly of the 
hereditary character, and are conveyed to the observer in the study 
of temperaments, rather than in any striking characteristics of 
strength or beauty. Thus, with whatever general appearances of 
body they may be combined, there are two temperaments which 
are incompatible with life-storage, and two which are so compatible 
with it that either in their single or their combined form they 
are, as I think, essential to its manifestation. 

The two hereditary temperaments which, either singly or in 
combination, are incompatible with storage of life are the nervous 
and the lymphatic; the two which are compatible, and perhaps 
necessary, are the sanguine and the bilious. If we divide life into 
seven periods: (1) from birth to fifteen years—completed childhood ; 
(2) from fifteen years to thirty—completed adolescence ; (3) from 
thirty years to forty-five—completed manhood or womanhood ; 
(4) from forty-five to sixty—ripened manhood or womanhood ; 
(5) from sixty to seventy-five—first period of decline; (6) from 
seventy-five to ninety—second period of decline ; (7) from ninety 
to one hundred or upwards—period of senile maturity,—if we 
divide life into these seven parts, according to age, we may fairly 
apportion the life-value of the temperaments as follows, supposing 
the representatives of each temperament to run their natural course. 

The storage of life in the sanguine temperament would be 
extended to the sixth stage, with an inclination to the seventh. 

The storage in the nervous temperament would be to the fifth 
stage, running into the sixth. 

The storage in the bilious temperament would be to the sixth 
stage at most. 
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The storage in the lymphatic temperament would be to the 
fifth stage. 

Better, perhaps, than any of the single temperaments would be 
a mixture of the sanguine and the bilious; and indeed all the 
examples of special life-storage which I have met with have been 
of this hereditary admixture. 

The organism which is best constituted for storage is therefore 
capable of being identified, and stands out, so to speak, in its 
own colours. The colour of the iris or curtain of the eyeball, 
always an excellent test, is a light hazel ; the hair is dark brown ; 
the colour of the skin is inclined to be florid, and the lips and 
eyelids are of good natural red—never pale, as in the pure nervous 
temperament, and never of dark bluish tint, as in the lym- 
phatic or lymphatic bilious. In this mixed temperament of the 
sanguine and bilious a preponderance of the sanguine is, I be- 
lieve, always an advantage. 

The qualities here enumerated as represented in an organism 
well fitted for the storage of life are absolutely of hereditary 
character. They spring from combinations of parentage, and 
when the combinations are unalloyed by the introduction of any 
disturbing elements of disease the conditions for long storage are 
fortunately combined. 

But what is the precise difference physically of a human body 
so constituted by heredity, as distinct from a body less favoured, 
and that can give the capacity of storing up life, it is impossible 
to say. To declare that it is something derived from birth is to 
declare nothing more than a fact which, if we try to trace it back 
in its ancestral sense, is lost in the inquiry; that is to say, though 
it may be traced back for generations, it is lost at last historically, 
in regard to the cause of its origin. 

There are, however, a few facts which are worthy of regard. 
When the tendency to long storage of life is present, by heredity, 
it need not be so from both parents. The tendency may descend 
strongly in one line, but is always most pronounced when it 
descends through both. When it descends on one side only, it 
is strongest on the male side. 

If a good number of facts are collected in which the ages of 


parents, paternal and maternal, are discovered, the readings of the 


storage of life are so regular that a sufficient number would, I 
believe, yield an absolute record. I once had the opportunity of 
reading a series of histories of families whose paternal and maternal 
life-pedigrees were traceable with reliable accuracy. They were 
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derived from insurance records, and if not always so complete as 
was wished, were good of their kind, and gave results that may be 
accepted as indicative of the natural truth. From these readings 
it was elicited that whenever the life-pedigree can be traced 
through the parental lines for two complete generations, the value 
of the life of the third generation—accidents being of course 
excluded—is predicated with a certainty that is rather alarming to 
timorous minds. There need be no risk, commercially at any 
rate, in accepting the conclusion which the facts declare. If, for 
example, the age at death of the father and mother can be ob- 
tained accurately: if the age at death of the paternal grandfather 
and grandmother can be obtained: and if, finally, the age at death 
of the maternal grandfather and grandmother can be obtained, 
there will be at hand for calculation the life-storage of six persons. 
Presuming, then, that the said six persons all reached their full 
age, the simple sum of dividing the mean result by six will give 
the average length of each of the lines of descent, and that result, 
whatever it may be, will, with certain exceptions to be named 
later on, be the commercial value of the Sge of the third gene- 
ration to which it refers. Thus, if the sum total of the ages 
of father and mother, father’s father and mother, and mother’s 
father and mother, be, say, 360 years, the natural life-storage of a 
person descended from them may safely be taken as sixty years. 

The exceptions seem to run as follows. Sixty years is a 
turning point or point of equality, at which point the indications 
of the final stage of storage are all but absolutely represented. In 
other words, sixty means sixty all round. But if the combined 
term of years equalises out at something under sixty—say fifty— 
then the term belonging to the surviving representative would not 
be fifty, but something under it—say forty-eight. If the term 
should be still lower—forty, for example—the reduction of the last 
living representatives would be proportionately reduced. On the 
other side, if the mean value of life of the six standards exceeded 
the equal point of sixty, then the value of life-storage would be 
improved. I should estimate that a mean of eighty years, based 
on the standard of six antecedent lives, would yield a product 
that might be taken at ninety years at least; a mean of ninety, a 
product of hundred years, and a mean of a hundred a product of a 
hundred and twenty, or even a hundred and thirty years. 

It may reasonably be asked why and where there should be 
any change on either side. With a steadily decreasing storage 
of life why should not families die out altogether, and with an 
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increasing value of life why should not families go on living 
continuously after the course of a few generations? To the 
first of these questions the answer is that failing families do die 
out. To the second it must be admitted that there has been no 
sufficient time in the history of mankind during historical dates 
to allow of an answer being given to the inquiry. For my part, I 
do not see, theoretically, any reason why, in a perfectly constituted 
human organism, there should be any necessity for the cessation of 
the storage of life. I see a very obvious necessity for death in a 
world which is always eating up its vital energy by the prodigal 
method of over-multiplying the organic forms which need the 
vital energy for their own existence, because the organic forms 
must destroy one another in order that the living may continue 
to live, and this no doubt is the cause, wholesale, of death. But 
in place of excessive reproduction of new forms put reconstruction 
of existing forms, and there does not appear to be the least reason 
why the individual storage of life should cease. 

If this should be true of one species, it should be equally true 
of another, and should include man in its reading. In other 
words, there is no such thing, necessarily, as death, except from 
accident, violence, disease, or ignorance of the means for sustain- 
ing the natural function of vital reconstruction. 

The reason why certain members of the human family possess 
an unusual faculty for the storage of life is a faculty that is born, 
not acquired, and which resembles other personal attributes 
derived by gradual evolution. 

When I say that the faculty is born in order to be transmitted, 
I mean that this must be so according to our present position in 
regard to it,a point of very considerable and, in fact, of vital 
moment from a practical outlook. For were it to be admitted 
on unassailable grounds that hereditary descent of faculty is 
absolute, and absolutely necessary, then all efforts to make 
general what is now exceptional would be so much time lost in 
ignorance of principles. The argument, however, would not be 
just, because there must have been some period in the lives of 
families when the gift of long life became a family characteristic. 
We need not suppose that the gift commenced all at once, for that 
would not be probable. We must rather suppose that it was the 
work of a gradual evolution, and it is quite just to suppose that it 
is going on even now in some favoured families, or in some localities, 
or even in some countries. I have not had time to look the 
matter up so as to show from strict details that the storage of life 
is improving in our modern England, but I have not a shadow 
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of a doubt that it is, and that the number of persons who 
reach the classical threescore years and ten at this moment is 
much above what it has ever been in the history of our country. 
This tendency is one of those processes which grows by what it 
feeds on, and we may justly expect that it will be continued in 
the future if it be cared for and cultivated, notwithstanding the 
fact which Mr. Chadwick pointed out in his report of 1842, 
that centenarians in some places, like Geneva, were rarer at that 
time than at other previous times when the value of life generally 
was less favourable. 

If it be the fact that the possession of length of days depends 
primarily on heredity, we, as sanitarians interested in this ques- 
tion, and accepting the study of it as part of our daily work, have 
to inquire how far we may assist in improving that heredity towards 
longevity. We need not be deterred in this course by a feeling, 
sometimes expressed, that if we should succeed in producing a 
long-lived race, we should thereby secure also an overflowing race, 
which would over-populate the world. It is not strong and long- 
lived people who produce a Jarge and helpless community, but, as 
we shall see in the sequel, feeble and short-lived populations. 

Towards the accomplishment of this object the first considera- 
tion is the selection of lives for parentage. Unless parentage be 
sound, it is clear, from what has been already said, that long 
storage of life in offspring will certainly fail. If such a social 
miracle could be performed as the fashion of a proper arrangement, 
before marriage, to prevent, generally, the marriage of health with 
disease, or, still more urgently, the intermarriage of disease, there 
would soon be an advance in the value of life on a scale grand in 
proportion to the extent to which it was carried out. 

It would seem at first sight as if there were here a hopeless 
problem to solve, a hopeless position to attack. It was so not 
long ago; but I have noticed of late years, and much sooner than 
might have been expected, a desire on the part of marriageable 
persons to avoid the many dangers to health which are so likely 
to spring from unhealthy unions and from unions likely to lead 
to shortness of life. One essay, for example, in my own book, 
‘Diseases of Modern Life,’ on the Intermarriage of Disease, has 
brought, I find, to me alone no fewer than thirty-two inquiries 
on various points touched on in that very short chapter,ysand has led, 
notably, twice to the sensible and friendly dissolution of engage- 
ments which carried out would almost of necessity have favoured 
consequences of the most disastrous kind. We may therefore 
reasonably hope to effect, even within the narrow limits of one 
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generation, a true advancement in this direction if we give our 
minds to the simple subject of the selection of the fittest of the 
human species for the continuous representation of humanity. 

In the study of the sanitary branch of human knowledge thus 
referred to we should not be opening any new path, but rather be 
helping to widen an old one, and making it all the more popular, 
by the addition to it of physical as well as moral foundations. 
For ages past the Church has been doing good sanitary work in 
the care which it has taken to prevent marriages of consanguinity. 
It seems to have been seen from very early times that inter- 
marriages of persons of the same family led to concentration of 
the vital failures of the family and to serious disasters from that 
cause. The wise provision was therefore instituted by the Church 
of breaking up the family to a considerable but not to a sufficient 
extent. What miseries a rule of the kind named checks is 
indicated by the most common evidence, if such evidence be 
only looked for. It is enough for me to give one proof alone to 
set it forth in all its solemnity of purpose. I have on my note- 
books an instance of one family, including in it three generations, 
in which seventeen persons were all deleted, to use a very significant 
expression, by the one factor, the intermarriage of first cousins 
in whom two diseases—consumption of the lungs on one side 
and cancer on the other—had found an introduction and a 
diathesis. From one or other of the diseases named, or from 
curious admixtures of the diseases which need not be described at 
the present moment, every one of the family group died prema- 
turely. I admit that had they been all gifted with full capacity 
for life-storage they might have been models of longevity although 
they were related to each other; but, inasmuch as there would be 
no reasonable chance of any such concentration of vitality in so 
many members of one family at the present stage of human pro- 
gress, the separation of families, for the widest selection of the 
fittest to live, is the soundest and most practical method. 

The question is a sanitary one in the strictest sense of the 
word, and no argument of a sentimental kind, indicating acknow- 
ledged difficulties, ought for a moment to standin our way. When 
we desire to raise into active existence horses for the race or the 
plough, sheep for the prize show, or even some specimens of flowers 
or plants for the sake of economy or beauty, we do not hesitate in 
determining to take the only natural means that are open to us to 
gain the required result. It is not until we come to the most precious 
specimen of all life, man, that we pause and practically cease to 
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take any pains whatever. We are then so led away by sentiment 
that we permit the dearest interests to have the go-by, in order 
not to wound tender sensibilities; or if we do interfere, it is for 
the sake of some much lower and baser motive than health and 
good vital storage. I call this bad sanitation. 


THE VIRTUE OF CONTINENCY. 


The capacity for storage of life lies first in the force of heredity ; 
but there are, as aids even to that force, and as aids also to a 
force of life that may not be exceedingly strong, certain other 
influences which we sanitarians should be the last to ignore or 
forget. These may be considered as secondary influences, in some 
degree; and yet, at the same time, they may be reckoned as 
possessing powers that in other points of view are of primary im- 
portance. I mean by this that they may become bases of health 
on which heredity itself may be fostered until it becomes a solid 
foundation. I have named these influences in the opening 
passages of this address, and I proceed to study the first of them 
under the head of the virtue of continency, or that virtue which 
would provide for the limitation of the family circle to such a 
degree that the actual necessities of the family may never be 
dangerously taxed by the largeness of it. I maintain that this 
is strictly a sanitary question, and that no consideration lying 
before us as sanitarians is more important. In these days, 
when the shoe pinches so keenly on the sensitive point of over- 
population, we are being visited by outbreaks of the extremist 
views on plans and devices for preventing the exuberance of human 
life ; not everywhere, not all over the face of the earth, but in those 
centres of the earth where, by causes which may almost be called 
accidental, the numbers of population have exceeded the means 
at command to keep them in a condition which is, in itself, so 
artificial as to rank amongst the abnormal conditions of humanity. 
The proposals on this matter which some would force on us are 
themselves abnormal, and, under natural states, would inflict a 
greater evil than they are intended to prevent, that, namely, of 
depopulating the earth altogether without controlling the passion 
which is the root of all evil. This is evidenced at the present 
time in France, where the systematic decrease of the people is 
producing, without any corresponding increase of morals, as 
serious an anxiety amongst some of the most thoughtful minded 
there as the excessive growth of population is creating anxiety 
amongst the thoughtful minded here, It is our duty to avoid 
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these extreme views and, free from panic induced by temporary 
social and political influences, which are purely human and are sure 
to be rectified under a better and more enlarged human understand- 
ing, try to bring man back to acomplete accord with Nature, with- 
out infringing even one of her most important laws. Our duty in 
this respect lies in inculcating the very simplest of all the virtues— 
CONTINENCY OF LIFE, and in favouring all the conditions which 
render that virtue possible. We know, fortunately, what those 
conditions are. We know that under a social state in which 
health of life and wealth of life would coexist we should have a 
state where a noble civilisation would be combined with a very 
frugal mode of existence, with moderation of passions and pleasures, 
and with such restraint of character that violent extremes of any 
kind would never be exhibited by those who wished to be ac- 
counted sane. With this would be connected all the external 
sanitary requirements for the maintenance of mental and physical 
health ; and to these advantages would be added a due prudence in 
respect to marriage, so that marriages would not be contracted 
until the married had the means necessary for the maintenance 
of offspring. This is an essential provision, since death in every 
degree, great or little, is as surely the shadow of birth as the 
shadow of the twig of a tree upon the ground and the total eclipse 
of the omnipotent sun are one and the same phenomenon. 

Some will say that the method here propounded is too slow in 
its action to meet pressing emergencies, although it may be a 
good method when, by a bolder plan, a preliminary reformation has 
been secured. But I venture to answer that no preliminary 
reformation is wanted, because the natural reformation covers all 
the ground, and because every unnatural change which may be 
established only makes it a harder task to come back to nature. 
At this moment we may be erring and straying from the right 
way like lost sheep; but there is the redeeming virtue in the 
fact that as we are only erring and straying we may be saved, 
while by other methods we are not merely erring and straying, 
but are systematically and intentionally going from the right; 
are not lost sheep but headstrong ones, rushing into dangers 
infinitely greater than those we are anxious to avoid, and planting 
roots of evil which it will take ages of learning, wisdom, self- 
abnegation, and tribulation to remove ; planting perdition that we 
may relieve poverty ? 

There are other persons who will agree with me on the question 
of method, but who will hold that the course J would suggest is 
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simply impossible, and one that has never been, even under the most 
favourable conditions, attainable. To any objection of this kind I 
reply from direct evidence showing perfect practicability, and that 
without going into the poetical regions of the past, or out of the 
immediate history of our own era. 

In the little community of Montreux in the Vaud, in Switzer- 
land, a parish containing 2,833 persons, a pastor there, M. Bridel, 
kept a record for many years of the social life. It was a model 
sanitary record. The births were at the rate of one in forty-five, 
the deaths one in sixty-four, or at the rate annually of 15°62 in 
the thousand living. The conditions and the consequent health 
of so favoured a community were sustained by the comparative 
slowness and circumspection with which the successive generations 
of human life were brought into the world. There was no method 
of interruption to the natural life that could lead to any moral 
wrong; the social state in which the happy circumstances of one 
generation were handed down to the next generation ‘ was due,’ 
says Sir Francis D’Irvenois, who relates the history, ‘simply to 
Swiss forethought and to the virtue of continence.’ 

To this picture of a model community let us take a contrast, 
existent at the same time, and told by the same learned authority. 

This contrast was found in the Russo-Greek community at 
Nisni Belgorod, a community of the same size and, if it had willed, 
of the same morality. Here the births were one in seventeen, 
the deaths one in twenty-five. ‘ Mark,’ says D’Irvenois, ‘the 
figures which announce the proportional mortality of these con- 
trasted communities. In the Russian community one twenty-fifth 
disappeared annually; in the Swiss one sixty-fourth. The Russian 
generations passed away more than twice as rapidly as the genera- 
tions of Montreux. Who would purchase the advantage, equivocal 
at best, of a triple number of births, accompanied by this enormous 
number of premature deaths? In Montreux, too, four-fifths of 
those born reached the age of twenty, whilst in the Russian 
district out of one thousand baptized six hundred and sixty-one 
perished before their fifteenth year. The nuptial garments of the 
mothers were the destined shrouds of the first-born. In the 
Russo-Greek community the march of life, seemingly so fruitful 
and rapid if it had been calculated by the birth-rate alone, was, 
in fact, the most murderous in Europe. In the Swiss community 
the march of life, so seemingly slow if estimated by the same 


method, was towards health and a steadily and improving vital 
progress, ; 
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As bearing on the storage of life, this lesson, derivable from 
two diverse populations, is rigidly relevant. If life must be 
stored fully, the first stages of it must be strong and the last 
stages of it must be long; for it is in the first stages of it that 
the duration is secured, in the last that it is realised. We must 
have a good first childhood if we would have a good second child- 
hood, and then the full measure of life is secured. 

The evidence is also fair that if we could, by our labours in 
the directions named above, increase the storage of life in the 
individual, by what may at first seem to be artificial cultivation, 
we should in the end cultivate the heredity; for this is precisely 
what nature does in all her vital processes. She stamps every- 
thing that is vital and lasting, through time. Time is her means 
of improvement in both method and work. Time takes the 
place, unconsciously, of design or purpose to those who do not 
follow or understand her ways, clearly to those who do. 

It is, in fact, by this very method that nature maintains the 
balance of life altogether on the earth. When there is rapid 
production there is rapid death; when there is slow production 
there is, ceteris paribus, slow death. Fewer people, longer 
life for the few. But slow production is a sanitary measure, and 
it and the results of it must be the resultant of purely natural 
causes. Strive by the unnatural to pervert the natural, and 
though we may succeed in one way we will fail in another. 
Limit the numbers of a race, limit growth by the imposition of 
unnatural laws, and the triumph will be the development of a 
limited population of an abortive type. We see this in local 
attempts to play the fool with nature. The wise countryman of 
Celestial soil checks the natural growth of his female child’s feet 
by binding them firmly up in bandages. He succeeds to per- 
fection, and he produces a cripple. What is true of the local 
is equally true of the general; a population may be limited in 
numbers by infringement of natural laws, but the certain result 
will be that which sanitarians would deem the worst of work, 
the promotion of a race in whom the good storage of a good life 
would be simply impossible. This is just what we do not want. 


We want to raise a race on each of whom every god has seemed to 
set his seal, 


‘To give the world assurance of a man.’ 


From the study of the topic which lies now before us many 
questions of practical moment spring, and one above all, namely, 
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how we as sanitary teachers can so proceed as to influence the 
world towards the adoption of the rule of continency of life? I 
believe we are already doing that in every effort we make to 
better the condition of the people of all grades and ranks of life. 
When we strive to give cleanly and comfortable homes, to find 
and promote rational amusements, to cultivate and distribute a 
pure and delightful literature, and to teach those habits which 
lead to purity of body as well as mind; when we lend ourselves 
to the maintenance of healthful bodily recreations for members 
of both sexes; and, when we discover and bring into action 
measures of an innocent and useful character in which the 
members of both sexes can reasonably participate without feeling 
themselves separated by some absurd and supernatural barrier 
as if they were human beings of different flesh and blood,— 
then we are doing the very choicest work for the regeneration of 
the race, for making it a race that shall be the parent of a greater 
race, and for checking that overabundance of an inferior race 
which is the sign and seal of bad blood and of degraded vital 
power of body as well as mind. 

Let us go on in this course; let us be led into no other, and 
we shall leave a record which we may, it is probable, never behold, 
but which will be none the less clear to other eyes, that shall see 
it when ours are closed for ever. 


THE BALANCE OF BopILy FUNCTIONS. 


The sanitarian, in the new work which lies before him, can 
render the most telling assistance to the good storage of life and 
to the storage of good life, by teaching the first steps, in the 
early days of the journey of life. But there is another course 
before him which is not less important, and which relates to the 
art of training the body in such form that all parts of it shall be 
kept in perfect balance and, if I may say so, in equal health. It 
has been too much of a rule to look upon the work of the trainer 
as that of one who is ministering to the amusements of life, or to 
the simple teaching of those who, for a professional purpose or for 
amateur display, are about to enter into some trial or competition 
of strength or of skill; and, indeed, I have heard prudish people 
object to training on this very ground, that whilst it is all right 
for those who have to get their living by it, or who wish to show 
themselves off as particularly clever in winning races or other 
contests of a physical class, it is out of place in all cases where 
it is the desire to be well brought up and to be of ordinary good 
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deportment. This, however, is merely putting the cart before the 
horse. These systematic trainings are just the sort of trainings 
which actually break the balance of parts, which tend to shorten, 
and which often do shorten, the vital powers of some of the very 
best endowed of mankind for the sustainment of a long existence. 
Such local overtraining is really a worse plan than that of em- 
ploying no training at all, and is only equal in badness with that 
training into one kind of exercise by which special organs of the 
body are forced into quick and mature development before the 
other organs have reached the same development, or have even 
reached their maturity. I think it worthy of special comment 
that in every person of very advanced and healthy life whom I 
have carefully examined as to the physical state and as to the 
state that has led to the longevity, this fact has come out first 
and foremost—that the organic functions were still acting in 
proper accord and perfect harmony. A comparatively weak 
body may thus be seen to have the capacity of storing up a long 
life ‘and of passing by a much stronger body in the race. This 
was the actual case in the oldest person who ever came under my 
own direct observation. On the other side I do not remember 
anyone of fine and vigorous frame of body and mind who, dying 
prematurely, did not die from the failure of some one vital organ 
almost exclusively. As the one shot which strikes the vital spot 
in a bird is the cause of death, so the one blow or series of blows 
on one organic structure in the well-built human form is the 
constant cause of collapse in the premature failure of that form. 
We have here before us, presented in the most tempting manner, 
a study second to none in the range of sanitation. It is a study 
which opens up to us the widest reach of sanitary practice and 
skill, extending into the daily life of men, women and children 
of every rank and of every occupation. At present, as a study 
it is far too loose and crude to be called a branch of knowledge, 
while too often it is merely offered to the world asa piece of 
flagrant and transparent quackery, which deceives the ignorant 
and, like the bone-setting sham in medicine, does an incalculable 
amount of injury. We have to reduce this method of equal 
training of the organs of the body for regular and systematic work 
to a regular and systematic science, so that it may be taught 
in elementary schools, become a natural part of the national 
education, and be so impressed, intelligently, on the mind as to 
be a duty for observance and conduct throughout the whole of life. 

Jt is impossible too strongly to impress the fact that for long 
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storage of life a physical training of the body, that shall secure 
a uniform strength, is a primary lesson in sanitation. We, as 
an Institute, ought to take up this question as one essentially in 
our own domain. It comes most naturally before us, as health in 
relation to physical movement, and it would form an admirable 
subject of a special course of lectures: not a mere ephemeral 
course, but one that should go on from year to year with a 
constantly improving strain, adapted to the advances, the neces- 
sities, and, I may say, the fashions of the age. 

The elements of this part of our subject are simple, but none 
the less effective on that account. We have to keep the public 
mind open to the fact that a weak and well-balanced body is 
practically a stronger body than a strong and unbalanced one; 
that a weak body may by properly balanced training be made one 
of great power for the retention of life; and that a body of 
original strength and beauty may be made of unusually long or 
of unusually short life, according as it is trained into the condi- 
tions leading to the one or the other. 


PERFECTED OR ALL ROUND TEMPERANCE. 


Another aid towards the storage of life is that stoical virtue 
which may be summed up in the term perfected or all round 
temperance. I do not include in this term what is commonly 
understood, abstinence merely from stimulating or alcoholic drinks. 
Such abstinence is more than half the battle, but it is far from all 
the battle. The storage of life is reduced by intemperance of 
speech, of action, and even of thought. We may consider that 
whatever quickens the action of the heart beyond its natural 
bounds is a form of intemperance. In our present imper- 
fect mode of existence the heart is fitted in each individual, 
according, largely, to his heredity, to do a certain amount 
of work, to beat a certain number of beats, for distributing 
daily a certain number of foot-tons of blood over the body, and 
then of finishing its course or career. It is probable that in the 
work thus carried out nothing is ever recalled. So much done, 
so much lost. The heart may wear out in its own structure by 
changes of disease going on there, and that adds to the evil, but 
I deal now with this ever-working organ in its natural state, as 
dying out simply by its own work, and it is by so studying it that 
the difficulties now being considered come into view. Stimula- 
tion of various kinds, hastening the decline of power, thus comes 
into operation and the organ fails under it. Our good and useful 
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friend the postman feels it from the excess of his work on foot; 
the doctor or nurse feels it when obliged to forfeit the natural 
time of sleep; the man in the money market feels it when, for 
that which is not bread, he lets his excitement of sale or purchase 
carry his heart away into wild hope or wilder despair; the man of 
unbridled passion, who grows pale or red with rage, feels it up to 
the extremest tension, and is almost invariably cut short in his 
career, long before it is at its natural fulfilment, by this fact of 
cardiac wear alone. Beyond all these the jealous man feels it 
and literally corrodes into broken heart long before the proper 
period for which he was constructed, for of all moral excitements 
jealousy is the most fatal. It constitutes a distinctive disease. 
These are stimulations excited by and through the mind; but 
to them we must of course add others of grosser quality springing 
from the improper use of foods and drinks. Here, in regard to 
foods, there lies before us a wide field for research, for up to the 
present time there has been very little discovered that can be 
trusted as proved. That our various tissues are constructed from 
the foods we take, every school boy and girl is now taught ; but 
what foods are best fitted for the special tissues and parts the 
most advanced physiologist is not able to say with any of that 
precision of knowledge which is so urgently required.. For 
instance: there is one tissue of our bodies that is of first and 
greatest moment, I mean the elastic rubberlike tissue which 
gives elasticity to the lungs, to the arteries throughout all their 
course, and to some of the important membranous surfaces. If 
in the lung structure this elastic tissue fails, a large share of the 
expiratory function of the lung fails, and Dr. Francis Troup, of 
Edinburgh, in a splendid paper communicated to the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, on the detection of pulmonary consumption by 
the microscope, has lately told us that the presence of the curly 
filaments of this tissue in the fluid expectorated by the patient is 
one of the earliest evidences of disintegration of the pulmonary 
organs. We all see the effects of the degeneration of this elastic 
structure in the differences of youth and age. We speak of the 
elasticity of youth, the rigidity of age. We speak figuratively it 
will be said. No! we speak actually; for we are merely describ- 
ing differences dependent purely on the condition of this veritable 
elastic tissue. The knowledge as far as it goes is good. We 
know the qualities of this tissue; I have myself vulcanised it as 
caoutchouc is vulcanised: we know its chemical composition ; we 
know that it must originally be derived from food ; bnt where 
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and how it is constructed in the body, why it is so largely 
supplied and is so active in quality in the young body, so deficient 
and inactive in the old, we have no clear ideas whatever. We do 
not know what foods feed this tissue, what diminish it. We do 
not even know the elementary facts whether it is made at all after 
birth, or whether we are born, so to speak, with a store of it, which 
is left to wear out and is never recuperated. On all this matter 
of feeding, therefore, we have, as sanitarians, much to learn, and 
in this direction of learning we have as a primary duty to 
determine the most primitive of all questions, whether it is wise 
to use up as food the half-used-up tissues of the lower animals, 
or whether we should go direct to the vegetable world for our 
supplies and never swerve from that source. 

_ Turning to the drinks which are necessary for perfecting the 
storage of life, I could say a great deal and shall say little. It 
would not be becoming of one whose views are so well known as 
mine to belabour you here with any long observations on the 
subject of temperance in regard to those fluids which by some 
wretched adventure of poor humanity in its puerile stage crept 
into use in some sections of the world as drinks exciting and 
vinous. But I must say that we may congratulate ourselves that 
their use has never extended beyond the human family, and that 
if the fish of the sea had discovered them the theory of Van 
Leeuwenhoek had never even to his fertile mind had any found- 
ation. We may congratulate ourselves also asa human family 
that, except under the most degraded conditions, we are born 
abstainers from them, and live for our few first years protected 
from their action. Regarding this action and its influence on 
the storage of life I should be carrying complacency into the 
range of cowardice did I not add further that from the beginning 
to the end of the chapter the influence of alcohol on all the 
mechanism of the body that demands most care is towards de- 
terioration and cessation of action, and this so determinately that 
a race could be produced under its baneful influence in which an 
artificial natural state—it is no paradox—should bring about a fixed 
lower limit of storage of life, a limit that should not represent, 
as its standard of duration, one-fourth of that which is now well 
known as the comparatively easily attainable duration, 


PREVENTION OF DAMAGING DISEASES, 


The existence amongst men of certain diseases which lead to 
physical damage and deterioration, and to the reduction of the 
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capacity for the storage of life, is the last subject to which there 
is time to refer. Putting aside diseases which kill so often right 
off the reel, but which may not leave any very serious damage in 
instances in which there is recovery from them, there are some 
which in the most conspicuous manner prevent the possibility of 
complete storage not alone in one but through many generations. 
The alcoholic diseases, the scrofulous and phthisical, the malignant 
or cancerous, the syphilitic, are, prominently, diseases of this 
order; and whoever in the sanitary line of research helps to 
remove them by getting at and removing their causes is amongst 
the truest friends of humanity that humanity ever possessed. 





As against the whole argument of the storage of life, an 
objection may, I know, be made, that such storage is, after all, 
not worth having, and that a short life and a merry one is the 
golden rule. This theory of the butterfly order is pretty, but, 
brought to the proof, is the most miserable practice that the eye 
of man can see or his ear hear. The men who say it most feel 
its acute folly also most. When the mind and body are worn out, 
when there is forgetfulness of things, friends, and events, then, 
no doubt, the continuance of life is no longer desirable. But 
between the commencement of the last stage of a long life and 
the establishment of the complete stage there may be, and often 
is, nay, always is when the process is healthy, a time of actual 
pleasure, during which the survey of the past and the recollection 
of the past are sources of the most peaceful and exalted happi- 
ness. For, as in the healthy first period of life hope is the 
spring, the mainspring of life, so in the last period, when that is 
healthy, realisation is the note of success and satisfaction. 
Moreover, in some well-constituted bodies and minds, the actual 
winter of life is fruitful, nay positively rich in doing and in well- 
doing, without the fever and intense aspiration of youth, but with 
the force which springs from knowledge that has ripened, and 
from wisdom that has fortified the knowledge. We have amongst 
us at this very moment one who has been for three parts of a 
century a giant in our own great cause, and who in the period of 
life coeval with the century, instead of being tired of life and of 
work, enjoys both to his heart’s content. Need I go one step 
further in search of an exemplar, and that a living one, of my 
argument? Ineed not. I will leave, literally as well as figura- 
tively, the proof of the argument with the chairman. 

BENJAMIN WarD RICHARDSON, 
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Noontide. 


T noon I stand upon the height, | 
Here at the parting of the ways 
Adown the long gray road I gaze 

That lies between me and the night : 


Then turn my longing eyes once more 
To the fair land where I have been, 
Where shady pathways lie between 

The woodlands and the river’s shore. 


Far off I see the shining sand, 
I hear the voices of the waves 
Singing among the glimmering caves 
The low sweet songs of fairyland. 


Ah me! and I have come so far 
Since that. sweet hour when far away 
I watched the waking of the day, 
The fading of the morning star, 


I heard Apollo’s deathless lyre, 

Far by the fount of Helicon, 

And all about the woodlands shone 
The crocus like a sudden fire. 


They say this dusty highway leads 
To Fame and fortune, place and power, 
That Time has many a golden dower 

For him who fashions dreams to deeds. 
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NOONTIDE. 


If I some potent spell might cast 
Fulfilment of my wish to earn, 
I’d only pray I might return 

To the dear places of the past. 


i 
rs 
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Be mine the tender rose of hope 
That trembles in the morning sky, 4 
And all the sunset’s gold may lie H 

Ungathered on the Western slope. / 


Not any pean which has rung j 
From thousand thousand lips to greet 
A hero’s triumph, were so sweet 

To me as that glad chorus sung 


In quiet dawns, when ’midst the birds 
A soft wind rising from the sea 
Wakens a wild sweet melody, 

The ghost of long-forgotten words: 


hile clear above the silver mist 
‘The happy light is mounting high, 
( hanging the opal of the sky 

T-» emerald and amethyst. 


The thrush that sang his morning song 
High on the elm-tree’s topmost bough 
Within his cage sings sadly now, 

Nor struggles, for the bars are strong. 


I know my wishes are as vain 
As his behind his prison bars :— 
The morning stole away the stars, 
The night will bring them back again. 


Then as I turn me from -the height, 
And tread the hard and dusty way, 
Hope whispers even yet I may 

Find my lost past beyond the night. 


D. J. ROBERTSON, 
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The Lilacs. 


Part I. 


O lilacs ever seemed half so beautiful as those which hung 
over the wall that enclosed the patch of garden-ground 

belonging to Sutherland Villa, where the Falklands lived. The 
trees were old, gnarled, crippled, broken, and split, and no year 
passed without Margaret Falkland saying, ‘ This must be the last 
year of our lilacs! It is impossible that they can go on flowering 
in this way any longer.’ And yet when next year came the trees 
seemed more vigorous than ever, and tossed their plumed blossoms 
and flung their fragrance about in still more generous profusion. 

They flourished to the injury of everything else in the garden, 
for they overshadowed the borders; but for the one week in 
which they were in perfection it was such perfection that there 
never could be any question of lopping off projecting branches. 
They were coveted by all the flower-loving passers-by. Every 
nefarious person in the neighbourhood had his eye on them, and 
not unfrequently his fingers. Tradesmen’s boys with barrows 
drew them up on the pavement beneath the garden wall to form 
a basis of operation, and Mr. Brown waited for his fish and Mr. 
Smith for his fowls, while his purveyor’s juvenile assistant stood 
on the barrow which was conveying them, plucked great handfuls 
of lilacs for himself and friends, tore down branches, and strewed 
the pavement with ruined fragments. Girls clambered on the 
wall at four in the morning and leisurely culled the choicest, 
clusters for their market-baskets later on, and besides this, the 
Falkland household might have supplied itself with firewood for 
weeks by simply picking up the bits thrown as missiles at the 
unhappy flowers by boys who never succeeded in getting any of 
them at all. 

‘It is too bad!’ exclaimed pretty Miss Margaret one afternoon. 
‘I can’t bear to see those dear lilacs broken so. It’s a shame to 
let them be ill-treated when they flower so splendidly! I will go 
and work in the garden, and then I can protect them.’ 

She went into the garden and, of course, soon found plenty of 
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work to do, and when the rustling of the boughs warned her of 
the presence of an assailant, she went up to the spot and cried, 
‘ Leave those lilacs alone!’ Sometimes boys climbed on the wall 
—it was a tolerably high one—but for the most part they dropped 
back in a great fright when they heard her voice, or saw her, 
though some perceiving that they had only a girl to deal with, 
obstinately remained where they were until they had possessed 
themselves of a handsome sample of the year’s blossom. 

At first she only tried to impress them by her angry demeanour, 
and it seemed to her that that was all she could do, for if she went 
round to the outside in hope of finding a policeman the boys had 
disappeared long before she got there. Perhaps the same boys 
returned again and again ; anyhow, her demeanour evidently failed 
to impress, and attacks became more and more frequent. Shock 
heads of hair with the sun shining through it appeared above the 
wall, hands were seen busily filling themselves with flowers, and, 
say what she might, those hands went on filling themselves. She 
heard mocking laughter and joyous exclamations over the booty. 
This goaded her to further effort, and she went into the house and 
got her umbrella—a long slender one with a heavy lapis-lazuli ball 
for a handle, and laid it in readiness by the side of her gardening- 
basket, and henceforth, when busy hands appeared among: leaves 
and flowers, she gave them one or two semi-severe taps. The 
effect was magical. With a baffled snort the intruder dropped in 
a moment, and she could hear the patter of swiftly retreating feet. 
And now the lilacs had some peace, and she continued her labours 
undisturbed. It did not last very long. Twice more she was called 
on to repel attacks. She was weeding out some thickly-crowding 
marigolds when, for the third time after the lull, her ear caught 
the grating of bent or broken lilac boughs as they were drawn 
against the wall, and, darting to the spot, she administered a well- 
directed blow at the furtive fingers. It was a much harder blow 
than she intended, for she was in a great hurry, and besides this, 
unconsciously to herself, she was beginning to feel much pleasure 
in the efficacy of the treatment. A cry of surprise met her ears, 
and a voice which did not sound like the voice of a lilac-stealer 
exclaimed, ‘You need not have done that; I was only putting 
back a half-broken branch which is hanging down on this side, 
because the boys swing themselves up on to the wall by it.’ 

And now, by standing on the stone edging of the border, Mar- 
garet Falkland could just see the well-brushed crown of a gentle- 
man’s hat. 
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She was dismayed! Should she partially reveal herself by 
apologising ? should she hold her peace and try to bury this in 
perpetual silence? Her instinct bade her apologise. ‘I am so 
sorry—so ashamed!’ she said ; ‘I beg your pardon so much. The 
boys break the lilacs and won’t go away for speaking—that’s what 
made me doit. I thought it was one of them.’ 

She could see that he raised his hat and heard him say, ‘Yes, 
they destroy the trees shamefully !’ 

‘Have I hurt you?’ she faltered, and her voice might have 
revealed that tears were very near her eyes. 

‘Oh no, not much. Pray think no more of it. Stay, if you 
will allow me, I think, before I go, I had better finish putting that 
branch over the wall.’ 

He did this, and with much shame at receiving so much good 
for evil, Miss Falkland thanked him and he went on his way. 
She had not seen his face, and sincerely hoped that she never 
would, and what was still more important, he had not seen hers. 
Never in her life had she felt so miserably small. The lilacs 
suffered for it; she could no longer endure the sight of them. 
Gathering together her gardening tools and the offending umbrella, 
she went into the house and left the trees to their fate. 

When lilacs are in season in London, so many other things 
that are delightful are in season too. Miss Falkland had little 
enough time to brood over opportunities too well used. She had 
a dinner-party, two dances, and a musical party before her, and 
must dress. Her father met her on the stairs and said, ‘My 
dear, tell me where we are going to-night. I know about the 
dinner and the Varleys’ musical party, but I hope we have not to 
go anywhere else. I met that silly little Mrs. Varley this after- 
noon; Mr. Carlton is to be there to-night, and I am so anxious to 
hear him sing.’ 

‘We have several engagements, father, but, if you prefer the 
Varleys’, let us give up the others—they are only dances.’ 

Thus did a girl of twenty speak of one of the greatest pleasures 
of her life; but how could she do otherwise to a father who was 
father, mother, sister and brother to her ? 

‘By all means,’ replied Mr. Falkland, all unconscious of the 
sacrifice that his daughter was making. ‘I am told that Mr. 
Carlton’s singing is magnificent, and it is so difficult to hear him ; 
he will sing for Mrs. Varley, she says, because he is an old friend 
of the family, but he won’t sing at other people’s parties.’ 

The dioner was dull, and the only occasion on which Miss 
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Falkland felt any emotion but weariness was when either of the 
gentlemen near her spoke of the tender charm of the young green 
leaves in the parks or the beauty of the flowering shrubs in the 
little London gardens. Flowering shrubs was almost the same 
thing as saying lilacs, and lilacs was a word which to Miss Falk- 
land was simply insupportable. 

‘What a crush it is going to be!’ observed Mr. Falkland as 
he and his daughter ascended the Varleys’ stairs. Near the 
drawing-room door they saw an old friend. ‘Stay here with me 
till Mr. Carlton goes to the piano,’ she pleaded. ‘Oh, there he 
is—look !’ 

Miss Falkland looked, and was aware of a tall, fair-haired, 
bright-eyed, handsome young man threading his way through 
the crowd. After all, he was only one of many celebrities there 
present, so Miss Falkland turned back to her friend and talked as 
happily to her for some time as if no such things as lilacs existed. 
Suddenly she felt a quick touch on her arm and saw Mrs. Varley 
by her side, looking eager and anxious. ‘My dear Margaret,’ she 
said despairingly, ‘he can’t play his own accompaniments to-night. 
I never knew anything so unfortunate, and I haven’t the least idea 
whom to ask. He is so particular, you see, and people do make 
such a hopeless muddle of everything if they accompany badly. 
Will you try, dear? You play at sight a thousand times better 
than anyone else that I know here—I’ve told him so,’ 

‘I play Mr. Carlton’s accompaniment! ’ 

‘Yes, you. Why not, when we are in such trouble ?—You 
can do it quite easily. He has hurt his hand so,’ 

‘Who has hurt whose hand ?’ asked Miss Falkland. 

‘Mr. Carlton has hurt his own. You may be quite sure that 
he wouldn’t let me ask anyone to play his accompaniments if he 
hadn’t ; he hates anyone to play them but himself.’ 

‘How did you say he had hurt it?’ asked Miss Falkland with 
sudden fear. ‘ How absurd I am !’ was her next thought, but still 
she made no attempt to follow Mrs. Varley, who was hurrying 
away without giving her any answer. 

‘Come, dear, come,’ said that lady, ‘ it won't do to keep him 
waiting ; it is a favour for him to sing at all. It is so unfortunate 
about his hand, and it is the right one.’ 

‘Oh, is it?’ said Miss Falkland, walking mechanically to the 
piano. 

‘Yes, it is the right hand, and he doesn’t seem to think that 
it will be well again for I don’t know how long.’ 
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‘But how did he do it?’ she again asked, for she was anxious 
to have a faint suspicion that seemed bent on taking possession of 
her dissipated. 

‘I don’t know. I asked him, but he only laughed. It’s all 
very well for him to carry off an accident with a laugh, but I am 
quite sure that I shouldn’t laugh if I hurt my hand.’ 

‘ Neither would you laugh if you didn’t hurt it,’ thought Miss 
Falkland, who was beginning to be fretted by this talk about the 
hand, and then she wondered why she felt ill-tempered with poor, 
dismal little Mrs. Varley. 

‘Here is Miss Falkland,’ exclaimed that lady, stopping short 
when she reached Mr. Carlton. ‘If anyone can play an accom- 
paniment at sight so as to please youitis she. She is asplendid 
musician—a really striking musician.’ 

*T shall not be able to play a note if you overpraise me so.’ 

‘I am not overpraising you, my dear; you are a striking 
musician, and I am certain that Mr. Carlton will say so himself 
before long.’ 

The word ‘striking’ irritated Miss Falkland; she had never 
liked it, and she liked it still less to-day; besides, she would 
inevitably break down if much more were said. She glanced at 
Mr. Carlton, who was saying something polite to her which she was 
much too nervous to understand. Yes, he was very good-looking ; 
her eyes timidly investigated the state of his right hand. It was 
gloved, and looked like any other hand. ‘I shall be pleased to 
do anything I can,’ she was at last able to utter, ‘ but I don’t play 
half so well as Mrs, Varley says.’ 

‘My dear, you do. You have such a trained wrist; and, 
Mr. Carlton, you see that little hand, but you have no conception 
what a touch it has!’ 

Having unconsciously planted these daggers she departed, and 
her victim seated herself at the piano, saying nervously, ‘I can 
but do my best. Iam so sorry you need help. Oh, don’t try to 
move that heavy book for me—you—you have hurt your hand, 
Mrs. Varley says.’ 

‘Yes, I have hurt it—that’s to say, it was hurt,’ 

‘ By an accident ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly ; there was a good deal of intention in it,’ 
and he smiled in a way that was very galling to Miss Falkland. 

In the whole of this great city of London there was but one 
man whom she dreaded to see, and yet on the very first occasion 
when a meeting was possible it had pleased her ill-fate to set him 
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before her. Well, she would play his accompaniments; he could 
not possibly recognise her; she had only seen the crown of his 
hat, and he had seen nothing of her. Being so sure of this, her 
woman’s nature asserted itself, and while taking off her gloves and 
bracelets with trembling fingers she said, rather anxiously, ‘ Does 
your hand give you much pain ?’ 

‘A little, but it is only one finger that is hurt; the doctor 
says it will be all right again in a week or so.’ 

‘Then you had to send for a doctor,’ she said, looking regret- 
fully in his handsome face. 

‘No, I took my finger to him. It is nothing; don’t think 
about it.’ 

‘ The person who caused the accident must be very unhappy,’ 
she remarked tentatively, taking off her last bracelet. 

‘I wonder what she thinks of the transaction,’ he answered, 
smiling. ‘I think it is very doubtful whether she thinks about it at 
all. But we must begin, they are getting impatient. Mrs. Varley 
wants me to sing this,’ he said, putting Maude White’s setting of 
‘The Devout Lover’ in her hands. ‘ Do you know it ?’ 

‘I know Mr. Walter Pollock’s words, and of course I know 
Miss White’s setting ; I heard it at the Haymarket—I think I can 
play it.’ 

She played it charmingly; his voice was indeed magnificent, 
but in the midst of his triumph she heard some admiration of her 
playing. ‘So clever of her to sit down and read that at sight.’ 
‘ Most beautifully played!’ ‘ Most striking!’ ‘If they use the 
word “ striking” again,’ thought Miss Falkland, ‘I shall go home.’ 

‘I have so enjoyed that, Mr. Carlton,’ she said. ‘Do let me 
say so: that is singing.’ 

‘You made me sing well if I did, said he. ‘I have never 
been so well accompanied in my life. And that accompaniment 
was by no means an easy one to play at sight.’ 

‘No, it is not particularly easy. If you could but have played 
it yourself the thing would have been perfect.’ 

‘Do sing something classical now!’ pleaded Mrs. Varley. 

‘Oh yes, something classical,’ was echoed on all sides. 

‘They want to talk,’ he whispered. 

‘ How classical must it be, Mrs. Varley ?’ 

‘Ob, go back as far as ever you can—that’s what I call classical.’ 

‘Piutarch spoke of music as a superficial vulgar science, Plato 
didn’t like places where they infuriated persons with words and 
songs. I suppose that is too far back ?’ 
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‘Oh, don’t tease me, Mr. Carlton ; something classical I want 
—what’s called classical, you know. There was a pretty thing of 
Mozart’s they used to sing, “ Batti, batti;” sing that.’ 

‘Not to-day,’ said he, laughing; ‘ haven’t I had enough of 
that?’ Something was found, and he sang it, and then something 
more. 

‘Oh, thank you, dear Mr. Carlton,’ cried Mrs. Varley effusively 
after yet another song ; ‘it is so kind of you—so really kind to do 
so much for our amusement, and when you are in such pain too, 
Now will you take Miss Falkland to supper ?’ 

‘Are you in pain?’ she inquired on the way to the supper- 
room. ‘I hope not.’ 

‘Oh no; Mrs. Varley exaggeratesso. I should have forgotten 
all about it long ago if she didn’t keep reminding me of it.’ 

‘But if you are in pain that reminds you. I hate pain my- 
self!’ observed Miss Falkland. 

‘What a strange world this would be,’ he continued, ‘if every 
woman went through the same amount of physical training that 
men do, and was as strong of limb and heavy of hand as they 
are!’ 

How irrelevant this remark would have been if made to any- 
one but Miss Falkland. She knew what prompted it, and as if in 
despair of keeping to indifferent subjects, said : ‘ Some women are. 
Have you never seen any ?’ 

‘No, but I have felt one.’ 

‘Ah, the person who gave you the blow: you said it was given 
by a person feminine.’ 

‘* A soul feminine saluteth thee,” says the divine Williams ; 
she saluted me pretty vigorously. Won’t you have some salad ?’ 

‘Thank you. It was an accident, I suppose.’ 

‘So far as I was concerned it was, but the blow was meant for 
somebody.’ 

‘Then you didn’t know her ?’ 

‘No, she was not a personal friend of mine,’ he replied with a 
bright smile, ‘and I scarcely think she ever will be.’ 

‘Was she young or old ?’ 

‘I had no opportunity of discovering that, but, judging from 
her behaviour, I should imagine that she must be a kind of Betsy 
Trotwood in age and tone of thought ; at the same time her voice 
waz pretty enough.’ 

‘What kind of a voice was it ?’ 

‘I don’t know how to describe it; it was not unlike yours. But 
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don’t let us waste any more time on her; only let me advise you 
never to do a good action.’ 

‘I never do; never by any chance.’ 

‘Oh, he is telling you how his hand was hurt!’ cried Mrs. 
Varley, who had approached unawares. ‘ Mr. Carlton, you wouldn’t 
tell me!’ 

‘Oh no he is not,’ said Miss Falkland, blushing. ‘ Mr. Carl- 
ton has said nothing but that it was done by a lady—accidentally, 
of course.’ 

‘A lady!’ repeated Mrs. Varley joyously. ‘Then, my dear Mr. 
Carlton, I can easily predict the end of that little adventure. You 
will marry her. I am quite certain that you will marry that 
lady!’ 

‘I marry her! God forbid! I don’t want a Jael in my tent.’ 

It was lucky that his answer amused Mrs. Varley and made 
her laugh, or she might have seen how Miss Falkland was 
blushing. 

‘Ah, Mr. Carlton,’ cried Mrs. Varley, ‘you always were so 
opposed to woman’s rights, and all that we higher-minded women 
most cared for. I used to be just as narrow-minded as you till I 
read Mill “ On the Suppression of Women.”’ 

This malaprop of poor foolish little Mrs. Varley’s was most 
acceptable to Miss Falkland, for it created a diversion, which 
enabled her to recover her natural appearance at her leisure. 
Mrs. Varley went to ‘ hold her head to other stars,’ and Miss Falk- 
land and Mr. Carlton were left to eat their supper in a crowd which 
was not company. They talked of all manner of things, and the 
fortune of the evening was retrieved. Never in Margaret Falk- 
land’s life had she met with anyone with whom she was so entirely 
in sympathy. Never in Edward Carlton’s had he seen anyone 
whom he thought so charming. They talked with ever-increasing 
expansion and delight. He forgot everything but that he was 
talking to her; she entirely forgot the painful occurrence of the 
afternoon. Time sped by without being so much as thought of. 
At last they discovered that they had never returned to the draw- 
ing-room and the society of their fellow-creatures, but were sitting 
in a remote corner of the conservatory, talking as if they had 
known each other all their lives. Startled at the thought that 
her father might be wanting to go, and looking for her, she said : 
‘We may have been here a very long time ; we seem to have for- 
gotten that there is a party going on. We ought to go.’ 

‘ Before we go may I, now that I know you so much better, 
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tell you what I think of your music? It is exactly what music 
ought to be and seldom is. No one ever accompanied me before 
who so completely fulfilled my every wish. You are a thorough 
artist—you seem to paint the keys. I should so like to try one 
or two other things with you. Do you ever come to Mrs. Varley’s 
Wednesday afternoons, or might I perhaps some day - 

‘Oh, I will come here !’ exclaimed Miss Falkland abruptly. ‘ I 
do sometimes ; I will come next Wednesday—that’s the day after 
to-morrow. I ought, for I haven’t been to one of her Wednesdays 
for ages.’ 

She almost thought that he had been about to express a wish 
to call on her. Call on her, and then the hideous secret would 
have been revealed! ‘Iam sorry I can’t ask you tocome and try 
them at my own home,’ she continued, recovering herself. ‘My 
father and I live together; we are quite alone, alas! He is out 
all day long in the City, so I can receive no visitors but a few very 
old friends,’ 

Fools madly rush, and he had been on the point of rushing 
into an inquiry as to whether he might not call on her, when she 
had not even a mother. He was quite aware that gentlemen 
ought to wait until they are asked to call, and that not to do so is 
to ‘bless the English conveniences’ most grievously, but one 
touch of real music makes the whole world kin, and that was his 
excuse. ‘Let me hope,’ he said, ‘that some day I may be pri- 
vileged to call myself an old friend.’ 

She did not respond ; how could she? He had had so much 
of the world’s worship that he liked her all the better for not re- 
sponding. He took her back to the drawing-room to her father, 
and wondering why she did not introduce them to each other, 
bowed and left her, and then to him the evening was over. 

‘Margaret, my dear, who was that good-looking young man 
who came upstairs with you?’ asked Mr. Falkland as they were 
going downstairs. 

‘That was Mr. Carlton. Didn’t you know ?’ 

‘Mr. Carlton! And you didn’t introduce me !—and you knew 
how much I wanted to see him.’ 

‘How stupid of me not to think of it!’ 

The moonbeams fell coldly on the waving masses of lilacs 
when the Falklands reached home. ‘ How pretty they are!” said 
Mr. Falkland. ‘ By-the-bye, Margaret, you really ought either to 
watch those lilacs or have them watched. When I came home 
this evening the pavement was literally strewn with fragments,’ 
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She had them watched, but never again watched them; never, 
that is to say, save on the one occasion in the week when the 
whole power of the household was barely sufficient to protect 
them. This was on Sunday afternoon, when the children were 
streaming out of the Sunday schools, greedy for plunder, and 
irresistible in strength and cunning. 


PartT II. 


Miss FALKLAND did go to the Varleys’ that Wednesday and on 
other Wednesdays besides, and she never went without finding 
Mr. Carlton there; she never came away without finding that 
her liking for him had increased. His liking for her was of 
equally vigorous growth. Sutherland Villa was only a mile from 
Mrs. Varley’s, and the natural way to traverse the distance was 
by walking. Many were the straits to which Miss Falkland was 
one day put to avoid having Mr. Carlton as her companion when 
she went home. After that day of difficulty she found it advis- 
able to come and go in the carriage. 

‘You say you live in Kensington,’ he said one Wednesday ; 
‘ why do you never walk here? Kensington is not more than a 
mile off.’ 

She dared not walk lest he should again propose to accompany 
her and she not be able to prevent him, but she continued to go 
to the Varleys’ rather frequently, and he continued to appear at 
the same time. 

After some weeks of this, Mrs. Varley said one night to her 
faithful spouse in the stillness of her chamber, ‘ My dear, have 
you observed that Edward Carlton always comes on our day now, 
and can you guess why? If you can’t, I can: he is in love with 
Margaret. I have fancied he was ever since our last party, but I 
am sure of it now, and I have made up my mind to take the first 
opportunity I can find to speak to him about it.’ 

‘There you go,’ said Mr. Varley ; ‘ speak to him indeed! You 
women are all alike! You, my dear, fancy that you have dis- 
covered a sensitive spot and can’t be happy till you have thrust 
your finger dewn on it.’ 

‘ My finger won’t hurt; I am not going to say anything that 
be will mind.’ 

‘Say nothing at all, Selina; keep quiet. If Carlton does come 
here to see Margaret, smail blame to him, say I. Why should 
you make him uncomfortable by showing that you notice it? 
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Leave him in peace. I hate the British matron’s method of deal- 
ing with an incipient love affair ; she almost always crushes it out 
of existence. In the East the old ladies go about making marriages, 
here in England they seem to prefer going about marring them.’ 

‘Old ladies, my dear? Iam not old!’ 

* But you will be some day: let me instil some good ideas into 
your mind before that day comes. Say nothing to Carlton or to 
Margaret either; let them go their own way.’ 

‘They don’t go—they come,’ she said snappishly. 

‘Let them come then. Don’t you rag about them, saying: 
‘Oh, don’t for a moment suppose that I can’t see how desperately 
you are in love with each other, and don’t think that everyone 
else doesn’t see.” Let them be happy. The match is suitable 
in every way: he is certain to distinguish himself at the bar, she 
is as good as she is pretty.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I had better say nothing,’ said Mrs. Varley 
drowsily, and here for the moment the matter ended. 

But the first Wednesday that came after this found Miss Falk- 
land so dissatisfied with the situation that she resolved to escape 
from the discomfort of it by confessing the truth. She would 
reveal to Mr. Carlton that hers was the hand that dealt the blow, 
and trust to his generosity to forget it. If he were unable to do 
so, he would be equally unable six months hence, and the sooner 
she knew it the better. She felt so much happier when she had 
taken this resolution that she carefully selected her prettiest dress 
and bonnet, and walked in her brave attire to the Varleys’, though 
black clouds were grouping themselves together ominously in the 
sky and a few drops of rain were falling. 

No carriage for her that day. He would possibly be in the 
balcony ; he often was when she arrived there. Could he be look- 
ing out for her? If he were there to-day he would see her arrive on 
foot, and would doubtless propose to accompany her home. How 
far would he walk with her? On the way she would tall him 
what was on her mind, and if after that he continued to walk with 
her and was as friendly as before, surely all would be well. By 
the time she reached the Varleys’ some of her courage had oozed 
out at her finger-tips, but it was not to be put to the proof till 
she went home, and the respite was most acceptable. 

She could see that he was in the baleony—she could even see 
how pleased he looked when he caught sight of her. Were it 
not for that confession, how happy she would now be! Suppose, 
after she had made it, she saw a distinct change in his manner— 
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say, for instance, a cold politeness emphasised perhaps for the sake 
of making a person who had no good breeding of her own appre- 
hend that politeness was being shown her. Full of these torment- 
ing thoughts and struggling with a desire to flee away to her own 
home and be at rest, she slowly and doubtfully ascended the stairs 
and reluctantly entered the drawing-room. He had studied her face 
so thoroughly that he could see she was uneasy about something. 

‘Something has distressed you,’ he said when he found an 
opportunity of speaking without being heard by all. 

‘Is distressing me you mean,’ she answered ; ‘I will tell you 
about it presently.’ 

‘Tell me now.’ 

‘No, there are so many people here to-day. I can’t tell you 
without being overheard.’ 

‘You walked here; are you going to walk back ?’ 

‘Yes, I am going to walk back ;’ she spoke as mournfully as if 
that walk would conduct her to some gloomy prison. 

‘Mayn’t I go part of the way with youthen? You have never 
allowed me to walk even the length of this street with you?’ 

‘You shall walk with me to-day,’ she answered, but there was 
nothing in her voice to lead him to think that she looked forward 
with any pleasure to this walk. 

When Miss Falkland left no one particularly remarked that Mr. 
Carlton followed her almost immediately. When he went into 
the hall she was still there trying to find her umbrella. 

‘What kind of a handle has it ?’ he asked. 

She began to tell him, and at once remembered that it was the 
self-same umbrella with which she had struck him, and that he 
might recognise it. In another moment she had caught sight of it 
lurking among a little sheaf of less noticeable ones in a dark corner, 
her hand had closed over the blue knob, and she had hidden it away 
from his sight. That umbrella was not to be allowed to reveal the 
tale which she herself had come forth to tell. Once outside the 
house, he looked in her face to see if it were again unclouded. It 
was not. She was wondering how much comparatively undisturbed 
happiness she might allow herself before acquainting him with 
what might alter their relation for ever. Sutherland Villa was a 
mile off. St. Luke’s Church was about a third of the way; she 
would walk to that church and tell him there. 

He was, perhaps, counting up the amount of pleasure in store 


for him, for he asked, ‘ Whereabouts in Kensington is Sutherland 
Villa ?’ 
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*T am afraid it would be difficult tomake you understand. If 
you go as far as Kensington I will show it to you.’ 

‘OF course I shall go as faras Kensington. You don’t suppose 
I would lose any part of the pleasure of walking with you! Be- 
sides, I am curious to see what your home is like.’ 

* All homes of a certain class are very much alike in London,’ 
she answered curtly. She could already see the tower of St. Luke's, 
and wished she had fixed on a place a little further off. <A few 
heavy drops of rain fell on the pavement in front of them. 

‘Won’t you let me put up your umbrella?’ he suggested. 

‘It is scarcely worth while,’ she answered, clutching the blue 
ball firmly. 

‘Oh, but I am afraid it is. Let me open it for you.’ 

She quickly opened it herself. 

‘Let me hold it over you then.’ 

‘Oh no, I like to hold it myself, she said, and walked on in 
silence, for the church was very near now. But why should she 
wait for the church when the thought of what she had to do when 
she arrived there was poisoning all her pleasure in the present ?’ 
‘Mr. Carlton,’ she said almost humbly, ‘I want to tell you some- 
thing.’ 

‘Speak,’ he answered ; ‘ ’tis mine to hear.’ 

‘I am going to speak, but as the rain is over I will shut up my 
umbrella, and then I can see your face while I am talking.’ Ex- 
treme nervousness was making her think aloud. 

‘ Allow me,’ he cried, and in spite of her resistance took the 
umbrella to close it for her, saw the blue handle, and exclaimed: 
‘Ablue handle! Oh, I can’t bear to see you with an umbrella that 
has a handle like that!’ 

‘Why not ?’ she asked faintly, for she was afraid she knew 
why. 

‘ Because that virago who did her best to smash my finger had 
one of that kind.’ 

‘Did her best to smash your finger!’ she repeated in dismay. 

‘Yes, the boys had been stealing her lilacs, and I was passing 
and saw a great branch which they had partly broken and used to 
drag themselves on the wall-by. I thought it was a pity to let it 
be quite torn off, so I tried to put it back over the wall, and she 
came stealthily forward and gave mea blow with an umbrella which 
had a handle—a remarkably solid blue one—just like yours. It is 
detestable to think of that creature having an umbrella like 
yours ! ’ 
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‘Poor woman! don’t call her names; you might even like her 
if you knew her.’ 

‘That creature!’ ‘ Virago!’ It was all but impossible to make 
her confession now. 

‘Iam quite sure I should not. How could I or you, or any- 
one, like a woman who plants herself behind a wall and hits out 
at all comers at a venture with a dangerous weapon like that ? It 
is charitable of you to think of giving her the benefit of the doubt, 
but I know, if ever you saw her, you would think of herasI do. It 
is a woman’s first duty to be feminine; no lady could have done 
what she did.’ 

‘ What would a lady have done then—under the same circum- 
stances I mean ?’ 

‘Oh, you know that a thousand times better than I. I can’t 
help thinking that she would have felt a great deal of pity for the 
poor little children who came into her bright neighbourhood from 
their own dark dismal homes, with never a bit of green, much less 
a flower, to gladden their eyes, and when they saw the lavish plenty 
of both on her trees could not restrain their hands. She ought 
to have understood what they must feel, and have given the poor 
children a share of her own abundance, instead of trying to hurt 
them. Such blows as hers——’ 

‘Oh, I don’t at all agree with you,’ said Miss Falkland, boldly 
interrupting him, for she was fighting for all she held dear. ‘If 
the children rang the bell and asked for flowers it was her duty to 
give them, and give them freely, but it couldn’t be her duty to 
encourage stealing, or to let the children destroy the growth of 
years in a few minutes.’ 

‘You are logically right ; you have the Jaw on your side, no 
doubt, but all the same I have a horror of that girl, and now that. 
my hand is better I may say so. By-the-bye, I must not let you 
forget that you were going to tell me something.’ 

‘TI have changed my mind—at least I am afraid I shall not have 
time to tell you now, for I have just remembered that I want to call 
at the third house from here to see a poor old friend of ours who is ill.’ 

‘Don’t go to-day; you said I might walk as far as your home. 
It is the first walk I have ever had with you, and you are going 
to cut it short!’ 

‘I must call and see her to-day. I ought to have gone long 
before this.’ 

‘It is too late to go and see anyone now. It is much later 
than you think. It is after six.’ 
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‘That does not matter. She won’t mind its being late.’ 

‘Then let me wait outside for you and finish my walk; don’t 
defraud me of that.’ 

‘No, thank you. Don’t wait. I shall not walk any more to- 
day. I must stay with her till the last moment, so I shall get 
her to send for a hansom for me.’ 

‘You are not angry with me about anything?’ he asked in 
great concern. ‘Can I have been so unfortunate as to have 
offended you ?’ 

‘Certainly not. How could you? Seeing the house suddenly 
reminded me that I ought to call on poor old Mrs. Lawson, that’s 
all. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, then,’ he said with unmistakable dissatisfaction. 
‘You will let me see you at the Varleys’ next Wednesday, I 
hope ?’ 

She smiled and bowed, but her bow was in token of farewell 
and not of assent, and thus she left him. 

Not next Wednesday—not on any Wednesday—never again 
would she go to the Varleys’ until all memory of him was for ever 
forgotten by her. When would that be? What lapse of time 
would enable her to forget? With tears she asked herself this 
as she toiled upstairs to the friend whom she had not expected to 
see that day. She and Mr. Carlton had had their first walk and 
their last. Never more must she see him. 

‘How pale you are, my dear!’ said old Mrs. Lawson. What 
would she have said had her eyes been younger? Miss Falkland 
was paler still when she reached her home. She was late and 
feared that her father must have returned from the City some 
time ago and be clamorous for his dinner, and she was still in her 
morning dress. 

He heard her come in, and hurried out into the hall to speak 
to her, carefully shutting the door of the room he had just left. 
‘ Margaret, my sweetest, how late you are! Who do you think is 
here? You will never guess. I was just coming quietly home 
as usual, and walking along in rather a brown study, when I heard 
someone asking me if I could direct him to Sutherland Villa! 1 
looked up and saw it was Mr. Carlton. “ Sutherland Villa,” I said 
in some surprise ; “ are you going there?” ’ 

‘“QOh no,” he answered in a great hurry, “I only want to 
know where it is, and what it is like.” ’ 

‘Tt is my house,” I said, “and I am on my way to it. My 
name is Falkland. By-the-bye, you have some slight acquaint- 
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ance with my daughter, I think. I was much disappointed at 
not being introduced to you at Mr. Varley’s, and reproached my 
daughter for omitting to perform that ceremony. Let me intro- 
duce myself now.” He walked here with me, saying something 
about having had a discussion with someone about the exact 
locality of Sutherland Villa, and being anxious to be able to 
confute him.’ 

‘And when he saw the house, father,’ said Margaret. breath- 
lessly, ‘ did he seem surprised or startled ?’ 

‘Well, my child, now that you put the idea into my head, I 
think he did; but perhaps I am wrong; not being a young lady, 
T don’t think I am quick at observing shades of difference in 
young gentlemen’s deportment. I only know he seemed remark- 
ably glad to come inside, and still more glad when I invited him 
to stay and dine here.’ 

* You have asked him to dinner?’ 

‘Yes; why not,my dear? Nowwill you go and say “ How do 
you do?” to him while I go to the cellar ?’ 

‘Oh, please don’t make me do that, father. I must dress—I 
am so late already.’ 

But Mr. Falkland ruthlessly opened the door of the drawing- 
room and said ‘ You will, I fear, think me very unceremonious, 
Mr. Carlton: I have already left you once, and now must leave 
you again, but only for a minute or so, and my daughter is here 
and will bear you company.’ 

This said he left them. Carlton was by her side in a moment 
as she, shrinking away from him, stood where her father had left 
her, close by the door, not daring to raise her eyes from the 
ground. ‘Miss Falkland,’ he exclaimed, ‘do you mind shaking 
hands with a fool ?’ 

She left his outstretched hand ungrasped—she never so much 
as raised her eyes from the ground. 

‘You are angry with me, and no wonder.’ 

‘ Angry with you, no—only so ashamed !’ 

‘IT am the one who ought to be ashamed.’ 

She shook her head. ‘ What you said was quite true.’ 

‘On the contrary; you are a living refutation of every word 
I uttered. Never in my life have I seen anyone who so com- 
pletely realised my highest ideal of womanhood. Won’t you 
shake hands, and be as if this had never been?’ 

She half raised her hand, let it fall again, and burst into 
tears. ‘It was such a horrible thing to do,’ she said faintly. 
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‘It was quite right to do it,’ he interrupted. ‘ Now that I have 
been round the garden with your father, and have seen the 
lilacs ‘ 

‘Ob, don’t—don’t talk of them—of it—of anything!’ cried 
Miss Falkland in her anguish. 

*I don’t want to talk of them. I want to tell you that I 
love you—that I have loved you for weeks. I want to ask 
you——’ 

Suddenly the door opened and Mr. Falkland half entered the 
room. He must have heard the last words—he must have seen 
something in their faces which showed that he had returned at a 
very unfortunate moment, for muttering, ‘Dear me, how stupid I 
am; I have forgotten to tell Jackson something,’ he abruptly 
retreated. When some twenty minutes later, after hearing his 
daughter go to her own room, he did return to the drawing-room 
and Mr. Carlton, he found himself in the presence of a man whose 
one anxiety was to be his son-in-law. 
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Orthodox. 


By DokorHea GERARD, JOINT AUTHOR OF ‘ REATA,’ 
‘THE WATERS OF HERCULES,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


UT she was beautiful. Perhaps she was not quite so conspi- 
cuously handsome as Rachel Kazles,the daughter of the hotel- 
keeper on the Platz, or as Sara Silberling, the grocer’s niece, or as 
half a dozen others—for good-looking Jewesses were not scarce at 
Goratyn—but, all the same, Salome was beautiful. I found this 
out before I saw her, for, upon more closely questioning my 
memory, I became aware that I had certainly heard the name of 
Salome Marmorstein mentioned as that of a woman worth seeing. 
The reason why so little was heard of her was partly because she 
was kept so jealously concealed, and partly because she was 
reported unapproachable. Also, perhaps, she did not hit off the 
general fancy as precisely as did Rebecca or Sara, for I believe 
that red-haired Jewesses, inasmuch as they sin against tradition, 
ure an acquired taste. From Ortenegg’s description I had already 
gathered that this family belonged to the race of the so-called ‘ red 
Jews,’ a certain number of whom are to be found in Poland. In 
this race the colour of hair and complexion remains obstinately 
fixed for generations at a time, notwithstanding the introduction 
of other strains. Salome’s beauty was certainly of a more un- 
common type than that of any of the raven-locked Jewish beauties 
of the place. Her pure red-gold hair grew thick and low upon an 
ivory brow; in the grace of her exquisite figure and the pose of 
her proud head there was something at once severely classical and 
haughtily indolent. 
But I am forestalling. It was not till some weeks after the 
ending of the Carnival that I saw Salome. If I had still enter- 
tained any hopes of her not turning out so very good-looking after 
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all, they were soon dispelled by Ortenegg’s conduct. Scarcely had 
Lent begun than I noticed with concern the peculiar shape which 
his conversation was taking. Once or twice before this he had 
let drop remarks which showed me that though he had come here 
to please his father, he had not yet abandoned the idea of taking 
the cowl some day, but it was only now that he suddenly became 
expansive on the point—expansive and, for him, almost loquacious. 
His thoughts, it seemed, had suddenly turned to missionary work. 

‘ Among the Chinese or the Hottentots?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ answered Ortenegg, ‘ among the Jews.’ 

While I suspiciously eyed him, he then went on to draw 
me what he called a ‘lamentable picture’ of the black gulf of 
ignorance in which the Hebrews of this country were floundering 
as in a mire. 

‘It is pitiable!’ he cried. ‘I have been informing myself of 
their practices, their faith, and it is terribly pitiable. This narrow 
superstition, these rigid beliefs, this religion of terror which drives 
them to cling to the letter of the law and to leave the spirit dead. 
Why, they are like children, Zultowski—like great nursery babies. 
Did you hear of the woman who was excluded from the Synagogue 
because she had boiled milk in the meat-vessel, or cooked meat in 
the milk-pan, or some crime of the sort? Do you know that they 
get rid of their sins by emptying their pockets into the water or 
shaking their clothes in the wind ?’ 

By this time he was walking up and down my room with his 
eyes on fire, and what I used to call the ‘ crusader look’ upon his 
face. 

‘Your interest in the Jews seems to be going crescendo,’ I 
observed. 

He did not pay the slightest attention. 

‘And then, what makes them wear those hideous wigs?’ he 
burst out anew, in a tone almost of exasperation. ‘Is it a fact 
that every Jewess has to cut off her hair when she marries?’ 

That Ortenegg should feel exasperated by the sight of a 
woman’s wig was in itself the symptom of a change in him. It 
showed that he had been observing women more carefully ; it be- 
trayed that he had probably been making comparisons. 

‘Yes,’ I explained, ‘it is the universal custom. It is rather 
heroic, for most of them have beautiful hair. There is a story 
told of a Goratyn Jewess whose hair was particularly magnificent, 
and who, with the consent of her bridegroom—who leant to the 
Rational side—managed to conceal it instead of cutting it off. 
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But the discovery was made, and the enraged Orthodox burst 
into the house at night, gagged the husband, dragged the wife 
from her bed and cropped her hair short.’ 

‘ More narrow superstition!’ said Ortenegg, angrily. ‘ Some- 
thing must be done; we must have missionaries, priests to work 
among them, to pull them from this choking swamp, to tear open 
their poor blind eyes, to make them see the light against their 
will. We must have priests; oh, if my day had but come!’ In 
answer to which I groaned and inquired : 

‘ Have you seen her again ?’ 

‘Yes, I have seen her again,’ said Ortenegg. He made not 
the smallest attempt at evasion, and did not for one instant pre- 
tend not to know to whom I referred. Breaking off in the midst 
of his excited walk he sank into a chair. 

‘I have seen her again several times,’ he said, staring fixedly 
at the floor, and now he had quite dropped his crusader manner. 
‘ She sometimes takes her brother’s work to the people who have 
ordered it. That is whenever Surchen is otherwise occupied ; but 
she generally goes after dark, or else is so muffled up in hideous 
shawls that she looks like an old woman.’ 

‘You seem to have informed yourself of other things besides 
the Jewish rites,’ I said drily. 

‘I wonder,’ mused Ortenegg, as usual unheeding, ‘I wonder 
whether that girl is at all short-sighted ? She doesn’t seem to 
see one even if one crosses the road two paces straight in front of 
her. You would fancy, wouldn’t you, that she would at least 
hear the spurs, or the sword, or—or the voice ?’ 

| You have got as far as the voice, have you?’ I asked, with 
a sinking heart. 

‘Yes, I have got as far as saying “‘ Good evening,”’ he answered, 
looking straight and rather defiantly at me, ‘but she has never 
once made any reply ; she doesn’t seem in the least aware of my 
existence ; I might just as well be one of the bushes by the road- 
side for any notice she takes of me.’ 

‘Perhaps she is deaf as well as short-sighted,’ I suggested. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said with an impatient sigh, and clanked gloomily 
from the room. 

I felt scarcely less gloomy than he did; for, by this time, I 
had no farther doubt of what had happened to my friend. If it 
had been anybody else but Ortenegg, or if Ortenegg had been any- 
body but just himself, I should not have given a second thought 
to the matter; for, after all, what odds was it whether a Lancer 
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lieutenant was or was not in love with apretty Jewess? It might 
be as good a pastime as any other in a country station. And the 
pretty Jewess must just look out for herself; for, of course, no one 
would blame the Lancer lieutenant. But with Ortenegg the case 
was different. A young man who took life from such a fright- 
fully serious side would always be incalculable. I could easily 
imagine him becoming so deeply involved in this new passion as 
to be rendered useless for all social purposes. The suddenness 
with which he had taken fire scarcely surprised me, I had expected 
that it would be so. I had studied my subject, and I knew that 
the surroundings of his childhood, the loneliness of the old castle, 
the silence of the monastery, the gloom of the pine-forests, and 
the roar of the mountain-torrents, had all worked together to feed 
large his imagination and to intensify his nature. I had often 
told myself that he was just a pile of firewood, seasoned to perfec- 
tion and ready to blaze at a spark. But that it should have been 
a Jewess who threw that spark! My worst forebodings had never 
taken this shape. Curiosity is, however, quite compatible with 
disapproval, and after this conversation with Ortenegg my 
curiosity was naturally on the increase. A few days later this 
curiosity was satisfied. 

Ortenegg and I were returning from the drilling-ground, 
where we had been losing our tempers over some more than 
usually blockheaded recruits, and we were both weary and conse- 
quently silent. It was getting towards the end of March now, 
and the snow had been melting fora week. The road was one 
stretch of abominable slush, so that every single step that the 
horses took consisted of a squash and a squirt. The air was op- 
pressively mild and distinctly enervating. It seemed to tell upon 
the horses as well as upon us, for they drooped their wet necks 
and dragged their sticky feet. The drilling-ground lay some way 
outside the town and towards the plains. The road which led 
back to the town was flanked on one side by a moderately broad 
and swiftly rushing stream, just now swollen and turbid with the 
melted snow, on the other by a stiff pathway, paved with bricks 
and planted with young horse-chestnut trees that were still as dry 
as dead sticks. This was the fashionable afternoon lounge of 
Goratyn. On sunshiny Sundays I have seen it tight-packed, but 
to-day it was deserted, except for two figures sitting side by side 
on one of the benches a little way off. It was just beginning to 
grow dusk, so it was only when we got opposite to the bench that 
I recognised the little Jewess, Surchen Marmorstein, in one of the 
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figures. She was talking very eagerly and animatedly to the 
person beside her, who was wrapped in a shawl drawn half over 
her face, and whom I passed over indifferently as being probably 
some aged relative. I was just turning to Ortenegg with some 
remark about Surchen when he pulled up his horse, and facing 
towards the bench, called out in a somewhat fierce manner a re- 
mark to the effect that this was a mild evening. Instantly there 
was a transformation ; Surchen’s companion started from the seat, 
as though the harmless greeting had been the prick of a serpent. 
In her flurry she let go her shawl, and I beheld a white face out 
of which flashed a pair of deep-brown eyes. There was just day- 
light enough remaining to show that her hair was the purest 
specimen of red-gold that had yet come under my notice. I 
knew in an instant that this was Salome. For about half a minute 
she stood and stared at Ortenegg and Ortenegg stared back at 
her. Her lips were apart and she seemed to me to be breathing 
rather hard. Then she turned to Surchen and said something 
very quickly in Hebrew. I don’t know Hebrew, but by the trem- 
ble of anger in her voice I could guess that she was saying ‘It is 
you who have done this.’ She threw a wild glance up and down 
the road. I saw her look at the stream; there was a narrow 
plank which crossed it at this place. In one instant she had 
darted across the road, right in front of Ortenegg’s horse, and was 
on the other side of the water. Without saying a word of any 
sort, Ortenegg turned his horse and put it at the brook. Surchen 
aud I were left on the road. 

‘ Was it your doing, wretched child?’ I asked. ‘Did you 
bring your sister here ?’ 

Surchen had broken into a radiant smile. ‘ Oh, look!’ she 
cried, clapping her pretty hands. ‘He is over the water; she 
cannot get away now—she will have to speak to him. Do you 
think that he will write her letters, as the Rittmeister Berman did 
to Rebecca Kazles? I could carry the letters, you know, and the 
Rittmeister never gave me less than five Sechsers for one, and 
sometimes a pair of his old boots.’ 

I am not easily disgusted, but I turned from Surchen now, for 
this was too much for me. Ortenegg had cleared the stream a 
few yards above the plank, and had thus cut off the girl’s path. I 
saw her standing stock still, as though in sullen defiance. It was 
not a very broad stream to jump, but the banks were bad and the 
ground slippery; and so, though I was determined to lend the 
protection of my presence to that téte-d-téte over there, I re- 
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membered in time that I had not so much money to spend upon 
horses as Ortenegg, and quietly made for the bridge, which was 
not far off. When I reached my friend I found that he was 
standing beside his horse, looking perplexed and angered. Both 
he and Salome were so completely splashed and sprinkled with 
mud from their feet up to their eyebrows, that they were almost 
the colour of the road; but the Jewess, with her uncovered golden 
head, looked magnificent. She stood very erect and was speaking 
passionately. ‘Why will you cross my road for ever and ever? 
Why will you come for ever in my way? Are there not Christian 
girls enough? Cannot you let me goin peace? Look for your 
amusements elsewhere ; buy your playthings somewhere else——’ 

‘Stop!’ said Ortenegg, looking very pale. ‘ Have I ever said 
a word that could offend you ?’ 

She seemed to me to waver for an instant, and to strain her 
hands together tightly. ‘You have said no word,’ she answered, 
relapsing into her sullen manner; ‘ you have given me no offence 
in words because I have silenced you with my silence. But what 
are your looks but offence? What is your kindness but insult ? 
Leave me. I know the Christians; they would take from us all 
we have if it were not that our God does sometimes put out his 
arm over us;’ and gathering her shabby shawl superbly around 
her, she turned and left us. 

Ortenegg stood immovable, following her with his eyes as she 
trod the wet path. It was not till she had grown indistinct in 
the gloom that he turned to me, drawing a long breath. 

‘And to think,’ he cried, striking his clenched hand upon his 
breast, ‘to think that that glorious woman is blind with the 
blindness of those unhappy Jews! But it cannot be; it cannot 
remain so— Zultowski, it cannot!’ 

‘Is she to be the first of your converts?’ I inquired. ‘ And 
was it because you were in such a hurry about beginning your 
mission work that you imperilled your mare’s legs just now ?’ 

‘Silence!’ thundered Ortenegg, in a certain imperious way 
which he had at times about him. I humoured him and was 
silent. He remounted his horse and did not speak again till we 
were close to the barracks. Then he said suddeuly— 

‘My looks! What did she mean by my looks offending her? 
How do I look at her, Zultowski ?’ 

‘ Rather hard, that is all; not at all like an embryo missionary 
priest at an embryo convert.’ 

‘That is strange, certainly; I was not aware of it.’ Then 
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after a silence, ‘It is strange, too, is it not, that she had noticed 
me those other times, though she made no sign ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, with pitying superiority, ‘ that is not nearly 
sc strange.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Oh, because different women have got different ways of doing 
things, and that is the way some of them do it.’ But I could see 
by Ortenegg’s face that instead of being enlightened he was hope- 
lessly puzzled. 

After this I did not hear a word about Salome for some time, 
nor about the Jews either, for Ortenegg had become more taciturn 
than ever. But this silence did not reassure me. 

‘ Have you seen her again?’ I ventured to inquire. 

‘Yes, once,’ he replied. ‘I passed her on the road, but, of 
course, I did not look at her. She looked straight in front of her, 
and so did I. I would not for worlds have her think that I meant 
to offend her.’ Then he sighed and added, ‘It is a pity she 
should be so suspicious. It comes from the hunted life they lead.’ 
And he looked at me savagely, as though I were personally 
responsible for the hunting of all the Jews in Poland. 

This report made me feel easier in my mind, and I began to 
hope that matters were taking a right turn. And so they might 
have done, had there not occurred an unfortunate incident which 
gave them so wrong a twist that they remained twisted for many 
a day after. And it was a mere piece of nonsense which led to it 
all—a harmless joke played upon a handful of slipshod Jews. 

I had been busy in the inner court of the barracks, inspecting 
the hay stores, and was just about to make my way out through a 
small postern door, when I heard shouts of laughter coming from 
the other side of the castle, for these barracks had originally been 
an old family residence, which somebody had found convenient 
to sell to the Government. It had heavily grated windows, a 
clumsy round tower, the traces of a moat, and the remains of a 
drawbridge. 

The laughter came from the side where the old kitchen-garden 
had been turned into an uncovered riding-school, and to my 
surprise there were words of command and cracks of the whip 
mingled with the laughter, although I knew that the men had 
been dismissed some time ago. Piqued by curiosity I made my 
way round, and very soon was laughing as loud as the others. 
The riding-school, a large square space enclosed with a wooden 
rail, was still in a comparatively swampy condition. In the centre 
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of it stood one of my comrades flourishing his big training-whip, 
while round it, in regular order, through the mud and in and out 
of the puddles, were panting and plunging some ten or twelve 
frantic-looking Jews, their kaftans flying behind them, their 
streaming side-locks quite uncurled by the pace at which they 
went. They were being put through the regular riding-school 
paces. ‘Schulter herein! Wendung rechts! Trab! Galopp!’ 
rang through the air, and the lanky, hook-nosed wretches came 
ambling past in a line, vainly clutching at their kaftans to keep 
them from the mud, and with a helpless grin, half pleased and 
half frightened, upon their faces. Most of their fur caps sat at a 
tipsily crooked angle; one man howled out that he had lost his 
slipper in the mud, but a touch of the long whip on his shoulder 
sent him scampering on in his stocking. 

I laughed till my sides ached, and two or three other young 
officers who, like me, were lounging against the wooden rail, filled 
the air with their shouts of approval. Suddenly I became aware 
that another spectator had joined us, for there was a shadow 
beside me. I turned my head and saw Ortenegg. He looked 
deeply annoyed, and his eyebrows were drawn together in a way 
which made them appear like one black line across his forehead. 

‘ You are laughing ?’ he said indignantly. 

‘And you are not ?’ I replied. 

He turned away and walked to the middle of the riding-school. 
I saw him speak to the man who held the whip and who had been 
the inventor of this excellent comedy. He was a lieutenant, of 
Ortenegg’s own rank, and, by reason of having yellow whiskers 
and of having once been mistaken by a Vienna sentry for one of 
the Emperor’s brothers, he generally went by the name of the 
‘false Archduke.’ His brains were not very strong, and the 
sentry’s mistake seemed to have injured them permanently. The 
consequence was that he very often forgot that he was not an 
archduke. When Ortenegg spoke to him he just shrugged his 
shoulders and cracked his whip again. I had stopped laughing 
now, and so had the others, We looked on with some curiosity, 
wondering what Ortenegg would do, for, to judge from his face, 
he certainly meant to do something. All at once we heard his 
voice ringing out. It quite drowned the commands of Trab and 
Galopp. 

‘What are you doing here?’ he shouted. ‘Are you not 
ashamed of being made into clowns and harlequins? Is there 
not one man among you with a man’s soul? Shame upon you! 
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Go home all of you! Gohome,Isay!’ There was a dead silence, 
and one or two of the Jews seemed to falter a little in the ‘ collected 
trot’ at which they were going. At last one young fellow 
screamed out ‘ If we go home we shall not get the Sechser (about 
twopence) which the Pan Lieutenant has promised each of us.’ 

I saw Ortenegg make a movement as though of disgust. ‘I 
will give you two Sechsers each,’ he called out scornfully, ‘if you 
go home at once.’ 

At this there was a yell of joy all down the line, and the ranks 
of kaftans began to fall into disorder. 

The ‘false Archduke’ stepped up to Ortenegg’s side; he was 

scarlet with vexation. ‘I will give you three Sechsers each,’ he 
shouted, ‘ if you stay.’ 
_ There was another howl down the ranks and they began un- 
certainly to form again. I could see by Ortenegg’s face the 
extreme distaste which he felt for this auctioneering business in 
which he found himself unawares involved, but he did not hesitate 
for any perceptible time. ‘If you go home at once,’ he said, 
loudly and distinctly, ‘ you shall have half a florin, each of you.’ 

Before any response could come, the other man, beside himself 
with anger, cried out ‘ No, you shall not go; a florin to every man 
who stays!’ ) 

‘The Pan Lieutenant would have to go to Jacob Enteres for 
the money first,’ piped out a small Hebrew at the end of the line. 

There was a titter among the lookers-on. 

Jacob Enteres was the money-lender of the place, and everyone 
knew that the ‘ false Archduke’s’ fortunes were not at all on an 
archducal scale. Besides, we were getting towards the end of 
the month, when most pockets were empty. But Ortenegg’s was 
not; he was the Croesus among us, as the Jews knew perfectly 
well. As he pulled out his purse they were round him in a 
minute, screaming and clamouring. What he paid them finally 
I do not know, but they went away. The ‘Archduke’ was gone 
before them. He had not been able to recover from that titter 
among his comrades. As the Jews crowded round Ortenegg he flung 
his whip to the ground and stalked off the scene. I felt certain 
that from that moment the man would hate Ortenegg; for there 
is nothing which Archdukes, whether real or false, resent so much 
as being made ridiculous. 

But the very next day he had his revenge. 

We used to dine at one o'clock all together in the big inn 
which looked on to the Platz. It was.entered by a covered arch- 
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way through which waggons and carriages could be driven into 
the inner yard. On the day following that of the affair in the 
riding-school, Ortenegg and I, entering this rather dark passage, 
ran against a woman who was coming out. She was carrying a 
parcel, and, as Ortenegg’s arm brushed against her, the loose paper 
wrapping gave way, and blue and pink bobbins rained on to the 
ground. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Ortenegg began, grabbing after the bob- 
bins ; and at that moment we both recognised Salome. She said 
nothing, but held open the paper while Ortenegg put back a 
handful of bobbins. 

‘What is it?’ drawled a voice behind us. ‘Anything 
worth seeing in that paper? What is he bending and peering 
at? Didn’t know Ortenegg was shortsighted,—for, in fact, 
Ortenegg was taking an absurdly long time to resettle the 
packet—‘ Oh, bobbins? That’s all, is it? Salome Marmorstéin 
and bobbins. There’s one more there; I'll fetch it.’ By the 
simper on his face and the aggressive tone of his voice I could 
see that the ‘false Archduke’ wished to provoke Ortenegg. He 
evidently imagined that he had scented out a little game of his 
comrade’s, and probably thought that to spoil the sport would be 
an excellent way of paying off his grudge against him. One of 
the bobbins had rolled right across the passage. He picked it up 
and brought it to Salome. 

‘ Not without payment,’ he smirked, as she put out her hand, 
and carelessly throwing his arm round her waist he attempted 
to kiss her. She had sprung aside in an instant, and Ortenegg 
started forward. He was white with passion. I saw his fingers 
convulsively closing themselves, and, for a moment, I feared that 
we were going to have a brawl. But he mastered himself. 

‘You are a coward,’ he said, just above his breath, but very 
plainly. 

‘ Ortenegg !’ gasped the other, thunder-struck ; for it was not 
by any means the first time that he had kissed a pretty Jewess, 
and it was the first time he had been called a coward. He stood 
panting against the wall as though Ortenegg had given him a 
slap on the face. 

‘It is only cowards who insult women,’ said Ortenegg again. 

But I thought there had been enough of this. ‘Come,’ I 
said, putting my arm through his, ‘the rest of this matter re- 
quires more privacy than an inn passage can afford.’ Then I 
looked round for Salome, but she had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE duel came off next day. How Ortenegg managed to 
keep his cloister-bred conscience silent I do not know, but he 
fought with a right good will and yet he had the worst of it. 
The ‘false Archduke’ was a very neat fencer and my friend left 
the ground with a flesh-wound on his arm. It was nothing in the 
least serious, but it obliged him to wear a sling for a time. 
He refused to stay in his room even for one day. On the very 
morning after the duel he came downstairs, though his captain— 
himself an enragé duellist—had leniently exempted him from 
duty. I was busy with the hay again, and as the old castle 
chapel happened to be in use as our hay store-room, it was here 
that Ortenegg found me. The place was not much like a chapel 
now, for everything that could be removed had long ago found its 
way to the Jews; altar and niches were gone, and even the pulpit 
had been torn down, for good carving always fetches its price. 
There remained only the crosses painted on the walls and the 
stone knights on the tombs, which the noble Count Pierinski had 
been forced to leave alone, for ancestors in this shape are certainly 
unwieldy things to deal with. I believe that not a shilling’s worth 
of mortar had been spent on the place for at least a century, and 
it is certain that some of the stone tombs gaped a little and that 
I have occasionally found my terrier, Naps, playing with curious 
looking bones that bore a very white and exceedingly venerable 
appearance and were certainly not the bones of either ox or sheep. 
But if Count Pierinski did not mind, why shouldI? Ortenegg had 
often expressed his dislike to seeing the chapel used as a hay 
store; but to-day he made no remark of the sort, or of any sort, 
but sat down silently on one of the wooden cases that were 
standing about on the marble floor. He looked still a little pale 
and languid from the loss of blood. It was mid-day and the men 
had gone off to their dinner. I sat down on another case oppo- 
site him, and presently Ortenegg’s servant, Franz, poked his head 
inquiringly through the door. Franz was a family servant whom 
Ortenegg had brought with him from his ‘ Schloss;’ he was a 
hard-headed German, desperately devoted to his master. The 
duel had put him nearly out of his mind with anxiety, and all the 
morning Franz had been stalking the wounded man with a wine 
bottle under his arm (Count Ortenegg supplied his son with the 
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most excellent wine) and a glass in his hand, evidently mistrust- 
ful of this rapid recovery. 

‘Put the wine down, in Heaven’s name,’ said Ortenegg, im- 
patiently, ‘and go to your dinner.’ 

Franz obeyed; but not more than two minutes later he put 
in his head again and announced that a woman was inquiring for 
the Herr Graf, and, almost before he had done saying it, the woman 
herself brushed past him and advanced with an eager yet 
faltering step to the middle of the chapel. Before I had seen her 
face some presentiment told me that it was Salome. She stopped 
straight in front of Ortenegg, who had risen. 

‘It is true, then!’ she cried, extending her hands and clasping 
them with a sudden vehement gesture. ‘ You fought—for me; 
you have been wounded—for me, a Jewish girl, an enemy, an 
outcast; you would not let me be insulted! Oh, how good you 
are, and how I have wronged you! Oh, how I thank you, how I 
thank you!’ With the last words her voice broke a little, and 
she tremblingly put out her hand and timidly and softly touched 
Ortenegg’s wounded arm with her finger-tips, as though to con- 
vince her senses of some fact that seemed to them incredible. 
‘For me,’ she said under her breath—‘for me.’ And the tears 
were in her eyes. 

Ortenegg stood like a statue, gazing into her face; and I 
gazed not a whit less hard than he, for, transformed by her 
excitement, she was a sight worth seeing. Her father might be 
a dealer in bones and skins, and wear slippers down at heel, and 
be called Berisch Marmorstein; her brother might be a villan- 
ously bad ladies’ tailor, and her sister might be Surchen, but at 
this moment, taken out of her natural surroundings, I could 
realise only the fact that she was a pathetically handsome and 
passionately moved woman. Even in my short glimpses of her 
I had noticed that Salome, meanly though she was clad, was 
far more dainty and precise in her dress than the majority of 
young Polish Jewesses, and that she possessed in a higher degree 
that refinement of look which youthful Jewesses undoubtedly do 
possess, though time invariably turns it into the opposite, and 
which, perhaps, is no more than a sheen of varnish lent them by 
their oriental nature. So long as it lasts it puts them on a 
distinctly different level from the ordinary European girl of the 
lower classes. 

As Salome’s fingers touched Ortenegg’s arm a shudder ran 
through her and she staggered backwards, clutching in the air as 
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though seized with sudden dizziness. A spot. of blood had soaked 
through the bandage and some women cannot stand the sight of 
blood. 

‘The wine, quick!’ said Ortenegg, pointing to the bottle. 
‘She is going to faint.’ 

Inwardly blessing Franz’s importunity, I poured out the wine. 
Salome was already half-recovered ; she stood leaning against the 
wall and mechanically she put out her hand for the glass. Then 
suddenly she drew it back. 

‘No,’ she said—‘no, I cannot; not under this roof. It is 
forbidden to us.’ 

Ortenegg looked provoked. 

‘Drink it,’ he said; ‘ you are not yet recovered.’ 

But Salome was staring about her in a panic. She had only 
just now realised the place she was in. As her eyes fell on 
the cross painted on the wall she uttered a sort of shriek, and 
again pushed away the glass I held towards her. 

‘Oh, not here, not here,’ she said, trembling violently. ‘It 
is forbidden to us: if they were to know!’ 

Ortenegg’s brow was clouding more and more. 

‘Who?’ he said. ‘If who were to know? Why are you 
trembling ? What is it you are afraid of ?’ 

‘My father, the Rabbi,—it is death to our souls, they say, to 
drink of your wine or eat of your food.’ 

‘And I tell you that it is not,’ broke in Ortenegg, taking the 
glass from my hand; ‘it cannot be death to your soul to take 
what is necessary to support your body. You must drink this and 
you must rest; you have walked very fast and you are not fit to 
walk home again without rest.’ As he spoke he was clearing some 
bundles of hay off one of the old chapel benches which stood 
against the wall. All the colour had left Salome’s cheeks; she 
gazed up wildly into Ortenegg’s face, as though imploring for 
mercy ; then her whole figure seemed to droop into submission ; 
without a word she sat down on the bench, and taking the glass 
from Ortenegg’s hand slowly drank off the wine. She looked a 
very different creature from the exasperated woman who had 
turned upon this same man before her that evening in the dusk. 
At that moment I was called for outside, and when I returned the 
chapel was empty. 

‘Was it Tokayer wine which the Herr Lieutenant gave Salome 
to drink?’ Surchen inquired of me that same afternoon when I 
stumbled upon her by chance on the Platz. The little wretch 
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accosted me quite familiarly now, and I suffered it only because 
the depraved imp was a really entertaining morsel of humanity. 

‘Did Salome tell you about the wine?’ I asked. 

‘I made her tell me; and do you think the Herr Lieutenant 
would let me have six bottles to sell to the Pan Starost? The 
Starost pays well for Tokayer. I would give the Herr Lieutenant 
the same price that he pays for it. It was Tokayer, was it 
not?’ 

‘She had better go and taste it herself, I answered laughing, 
‘unless she has her sister’s scruples about drinking under a 
Christian roof.’ Surchen contemptuously shrugged her exquisite 
small shoulders. 

‘It was stupid of Salome to make a fuss; I am not like that. 
First she did not drink because she was frightened of Viiterle and 
the Rabbi, and then she did drink because she was frightened of 
the Herr Lieutenant. Salome is always frightened of somebody 
or other.’ 

‘And you? Which are you most frightened of; the Rabbi or 
the Pan Lieutenant ?’ 

‘ Neither of one nor of the other,’ said Surchen, snapping her 
fingers; ‘I should have drunk the wine because Tokayer is good !’ 

It was not till evening that Ortenegg had a chance of discuss 
ing the morning’s scene with me. ‘Did you see how amenable 
she was to reason?’ he began triumphantly. ‘ How she gave way 
when I argued with her?’ 

‘I saw that she gave way, certainly,’ I replied reflectively, for 
in the interval I had been pondering over various things; ‘ but I 
am not sure that reason had much hand in the matter, and in 
point of fact your arguments were somewhat picturesquely vague ; 
they couldn’t have convinced a kitten. Shall I tell you what is 
my real opinion of that wonderful emotional Salome who seems to 
live in the extremes of fire and frost, and who when she is not a 
lay-figure is a blazing furnace? I believe that she has got no 
moral backbone.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Ortenegg. ‘She has a big soul, an enormous 
soul. I can see it in her eyes.’ 

‘I dare say she has, and she has certainly got nerves; but that 
big soul is hampered and chained by the smallest of superstitions, 
and that same superstition has dwarfed her intellect and stunted 
her will. You need not look indignant, it is a very ordinary 
phenomenon. You have no idea of the subjection of intellect in 
which Jewish women are brought up. The old bondage of reli- 
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gious terror is upon them still; few, very few, have broken from 
it, and all I say is that Salome has not.’ Now Surchen’s ideas, 
for instance, are a century in advance of Salome’s. Whether she 
has picked them up from books or people I don’t know, but I 
believe that in point of mental emancipation the little imp quite 
beats all the most rational Jews of the period. I take her to be a 
perfect freethinker, who in her innermost heart of hearts has not 
got a tittle of respect for the whole law of Moses, or for any other 
law except that of money-making.’ 

‘She is a degraded nature,’ said Ortenegg. 

‘No, she is not; for to be degraded you must have fallen from 
something, sunk from something, and this creature, I am con- 
vinced, has never lost her innocence, because she never - had 
it. She is simply an interesting natural phenomenon, with- 
out the trace of a soul, but with business capabilities sufficient to 
undertake the direction of all the concerns of all the Rothschild 
houses to-morrow morning if necessary. And, say what you like, 


-she has ten times more character than Salome. Salome looks 


like a marble statue, but she is really a wax figure. She has not 
been able to emancipate herself from the bondage of bigotry as 
Surchen has done. She has got in her soul all the terror of 
fanaticism but none of its strength. Put Surchen into the posi- 
tion that Salome was in this morning, and she will smack her lips 
over the Tokayer, and her only emotion will be a regret that so 
valuable an “object” for a Geschdft should be wasted in this 
profitless manner; and again, put old Marmorstein in the same 
position, and you can beat him to death if you like, but you will 
not get him to put his lips to a glass from which you have drunk. 
I remember an old crippled Jew whom we came across last summer 
during the manceuvres, living alone in a mud-hut on a perfectly 
desolate spot. We were hungry and thirsty; the old Jew had in 
his hut a stone pitcher full of water and half a loaf of brown bread. 
He sold us the bread, but when we asked for his knife to cut it 
with he refused point blank. We ended by tearing it out of his 
hand, for we were in a hurry. He stood and watched us quite 
quietly while we ate the bread and drank from the pitcher. He 
knew that we were five against one. When we had done he took 
the knife, broke the blade in two and threw the pieces out of the 
door ; then he fetched a stone and pounded the pitcher into pieces. 
He had no other knife and no other vessel of any sort in his hut, 
and he probably had not money enough to buy others; in any case 
he would have to limp ten miles to the nearest place where he 
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could get them, That Jew had the strength of fanaticism, and 
this is what I say that Salome has not. She is orthodox only 
because she is frightened to be anything else.’ 

‘There is all the more hope, then, of rescuing her,’ said 
Ortenegg. And in the weeks that followed, this was apparently 
what he endeavoured to do. After that day in the old chapel 
Salome no longer fled from him. Asthe summer advanced I know 
that they met freqnently, whether by chance or preconcerted 
arrangement I forbore to inquire. I know also, by the remarks 
which Ortenegg dropped, that religion was actually the chief 
subject of their conversation, and therefrom I concluded that he 
still honestly believed his interest in the beautiful Jewess to be 
no more than a mystic interest in her soul. In his ignorance of 
the world I do not think it ever once occurred to him that he 
might be injuring the girl’s fair fame; and I suppose that the 
girl herself had lost all sight of prudence. 

Soon I began to perceive that I was not the only person who 
was aware of those semi-religious meetings. Symptoms of dis- 
content began to show themselves among the Jews of Goratyn, 
for Berisch Marmorstein, notwithstanding his humble position, 
was held in high esteem by his fellow-Hebrews as an Orthodox 
among the Orthodox. At that time the Jews of the place hap- 
pened to be in a somewhat restless and suspicious state. Within 
the last year there had been more than one case in which 
Hebrew fathers with handsome daughters had, with or without 
reason, considered that they had cause for bitter complaint 
against men who wore the uniform of his Majesty Francis Joseph. 
By degrees I noticed that threatening glances were being thrown 
at Ortenegg whenever he showed himself on the Platz, and soon 
it became evident that some rumour had reached the ears of Berisch 
Marmorstein, for Salome ceased to be seen. I know that for ten 
consecutive days Ortenegg failed to catch a single glimpse of her. 
The tenth of these—to him—blank days happened to be a 
Saturday. Just after sunset Ortenegg and I were slowly crossing 
the Platz. He had been in a restless mood all the week, and 
to-day seemed to be debating with himself as to what action he 
should take. The Jews were just opening their shops again after 
the Schabes (Sabbath). I was deep in the narrative of some 
military grievance, and so did not notice that after crossing the 
Platz Ortenegg was leading the way through the tangle of narrow 
streets, which in this part of the town crossed and recrossed each 
other like a web. Suddenly he stood still. 
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‘I am going in here,’ he said, hastily ; ‘ you can come or tot, 
as you like.’ 

I looked about me and saw that we stood in front of a tumble- 
down covered archway. 

‘In here? What to do?’ 

‘I am going to ask what it is all about; why they have hidden 
her from me ? I have not done her any harm; I want at least to 
be told that she is not kept a prisoner against her will.’ 

‘You had far better leave it alone.’ 

‘No, I cannot leave it alone,’ answered Ortenegg. ‘I must 
speak to Berisch Marmorstein ;’ and he strode before me into the 
yard. Reluctantly I followed. He walked straight to the door 
headed ‘ Berisch Marmorstein,’ opened it, and quickly traversed 
the species of cellar which old Marmorstein had turned into his 
storehouse of skins and bones. Then, still at Ortenegg’s heels, I 
found myself panting up several flights of narrow wooden stairs. 
After we had passed a good many doors—for the house was a 
perfect beehive of small lodgings—Ortenegg stood still at last. 

There was a sound of women’s voices chattering loudly within 
the room alongside. Some event of importance seemed under 
discussion, but whether these were words of condolence or of con- 
gratulation was not easy to distinguish. Ortenegg, having knocked 
at the door without getting any answer, turned the handle and 
entered the room. The table on which the Schabes meals had 
been taken still stood covered with a linen cloth in the centre of 
the large atticroom. The big book out of which the Schabes tales 
and Schabes prayers had been read lay on the window sill; Salome, 
with a white rag in her hand, was occupied in polishing up one of 
the brass candelabra in which the wax lights had been burnt and 
which she was in process of stowing away for the week. Berisch 
Marmorstein was not in the room; but David, who had lost no 
time after the sinking of the sun, was seated in a corner stitching 
away at a silk skirt of some sort. Surchen was not visible; no 
doubt the little villain was scouring the country, already on the 
track of some new Geschidft which her fertile brain had con- 
cocted during the long hours of enforced quietude and supposed 
piety of the Schabes. On two chairs by the window sat two 
hideous old Jewesses, with their heaviest brocade and their best 
pearls still on, both talking at the top of their exceedingly nasal 
voices and gesticulating frantically with their fat white hands. 
One of them wore a wig made of brown satin, with a thin white 
cord sewed down the centre to represent the parting. This is the 
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sort of wig most generally worn by Polish Jewesses. The other 
had upon her head a more modern construction, composed of 
yellow thread. 

‘Is anything the matter? Has any misfortune occurred ?’ 
asked Ortenegg, standing still. 

The two old women sprang, or rather waddled, to their feet 
and stared, evidently amazed at our intrusion. In one of them I 
recognised the wife of the money-lender, Jacob Enteres, in the 
other the landlady of the inn, Frau Kazles. They were both 
relatives of some sort of the Marmorstein family. 

The fat landiady, she of the crimson brocade and the yellow 
thread head-dress, was the one who first recovered her tongue. 

‘No misfortune, Pan Lieutenant,’ she began in a greasily 
servile voice, ‘quite the contrary; a great piece of fortune. 
Esther Enteres and I were making our felicitations to David 
Marmorstein on his marriage that is to be. David Marmorstein 
is to be married to Deborah Goldwasser, the daughter of Abraham 
Goldwasser at Mornopol. The Hetruths-Vermittler (marriage- 
agent) was here yesterday.’ 

‘And Abraham Goldwasser is made of money,’ screamed 
Esther Enteres. ‘Gott und die Welt! he is just made of money! 
David Marmorstein is a happy man. Is he not?’ And she , 


turned to David, who merely nodded without integrupting his “~ 


stitching. ‘Berisch Marmorstein is beside himselfwith joy at 
this good luck.’ : 

‘And Deborah Goldwasser? Is she beside herself with joy 
too?’ asked Ortenegg, by way of saying something civil. 

‘Deborah Goldwasser?’ echoed the fat landlady. ‘Oh, 
Deborah Goldwasser will be content enough when she is told. 
Wherefore should she not be content ?’ 

‘ When she is told ?’ echoed Ortenegg, looking all at once both 
shocked and interested. ‘What on earth do you mean?’ 

‘Why,’ broke in the money-lender’s wife, ‘she means that 
they are generally only told when the last arrangements have 
been made. As soon as Abraham Goldwasser has the agent’s 
answer he will send for his daughter and he will say: “ Deborah, 
from this day you are betrothed to David, the son of Berisch 
Marmorstein ; see that your linen is hemmed.”’ 

‘And if Deborah Goldwasser then declares that she does not 
care for David Marmorstein and does not wish to marry him ?’ 

‘ Care for him!’ screamed the Jewess, goggling hideously in 
her astonishment. ‘(Gott und die Welt! How should she care 
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for him when she has never seen of him so much as a single curl 
of his hair? No one would think of asking her so foolish a 
question. Did the Herr Lieutenant think that David Marmor- 
stein could leave his work to go a-courting? If he could even 
think of such a thing then Abraham Goldwasser would never have 
such an idler for h's son-in-law; that is certain.’ And both 
Jewesses went off into a peal of cracked laughter, overcome 
apparently by the vision of David in this new character. 

‘But that is not a marriage,’ said Ortenegg, looking perfectly 
scandalised ; ‘that is a deed of sale.’ 

‘But we have no other way of marrying,’ cried Frau Enteres, 
brandishing her ten fingers. 

‘That is the way that our fathers have married before us and 
that our children will marry after us; the way that Jacob Enteres 
married me, and that Veitel Kazles married Rebecca there, and 
that Berisch Marmorstein married his wife Lea. That is the way 
that David here is marrying now, and that is the way that Salome 
there will marry some day.’ 

‘It is monstrous!’ said Ortenegg, suddenly bringing down his 
closed hand on the table beside him, so that the glasses that 
stood there jingled loudly. ‘David Marmorstein, is this true 
what they say ?’ 

‘Quite true, Herr Lieutenant,’ answered David, quietly going 
on with his work. 

‘But do you not know that marriage on these terms is a sin; 
a fearful sin against God and Nature ?’ 

_ The young Jew’s needle remained transfixed in the air, so 
much was he astonished at this address. Frau Kazles collapsed 
on to her chair so suddenly that her stiff brocade swelled into 
crimson billows all around her, while Esther Enteres, being a 
woman of more metal, remained on her feet, goggling her eyes 
and struggling for breath, for stupefaction seemed to have 
affected her lungs. 

The subject of money-marriages was one on which I knew 
that Ortenegg felt very strongly, for we had often discussed the 
point, and more especially in reference tothe Jews. Ina general 
sort of way he had known perfectly well that every Jewish marriage 
is a business arrangement, but he had never had so glaring an 
instance thrust so immediately under his notice. I daresay he 
believed that it was nothing but the glaring nature of this instance 
which was pushing him to speak now; but I knew otherwise. I 
knew that it was one word dropped by Esther Enteres which had lit 
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this fire; the suggestion of that future day on which Berisch 
Marmorstein would send for his daughter and would say: 
“Salome, from this day forth you are betrothed to Moses the 
son of Isaac Rosenstock, or to Aron the son of Zacharias Lilien- 
stengel.’ It was the horror of that prophetic vision which had 
driven him mad for the moment. Did he perhaps dimly fancy 
that by remonstrating with her brother he was struggling to save 
Salome from the fate of Deborah Goldwasser ? 

* But,’ said David Marmorstein, having a little recovered from 
his surprise, ‘ Abraham Goldwasser has got the largest business in 
Marnopol and Deborah is an excellent book-keeper and is used to 
the counter ; nothing could suit better.’ 

‘ Suit?’ Ortenegg repeated; ‘and have you ever inquired 
whether anything else suits except the business? Whether 
Deborah Goldwasser and you, by any chance, happen to suit? 
Whether your tempers suit? Your tastes? Yourhearts? How 
will it be if you find out too late that you have made a mistake ?’ 
The tailor had resumed his stitching. 

‘There can be no mistake,’ he said, complacently ; ‘it has all 
been made quite safe. We are to be partners in business, The 
provisions are written out quite clearly.’ 

‘And who is to provide you against yourselves ?’ cried Orte- 
negg. ‘Whotells you that your happiness is safe as well as your 
money? Deborah Goldwasser can keep accounts, you say, and 
stand behind the counter? But is it a cashier you want ora 
wife? A hired creature to sell your goods, or a woman who has 
chosen you and whom you have chosen, to love, and to be loved 
by, for life ?’ 

At this moment my attention was caught by a long-drawn 
breath behind me; and, turning my head, I saw that Salome had 
put down the brass candelabrum she had been cleaning, and with 
her wide-open eyes fixed on Ortenegg’s face, was slowly, and it 
seemed almost unconsciously, drawing near to where he stood. 
Her face was very pale, but wonderfully beautiful. I don’t know 
whether Ortenegg saw her; his eyes at any rate remained fixed 
upon David. 

‘Partners!’ he cried, and there was something like a tearful 
laugh in his voice. ‘You have got a partner in business you tell 
me, but is that all you want? Do you not need a partner for 
your joys as well, and for your pains? A partner for your life and 
for your death, a friend whose thoughts you can share, whose 
heart will be yours; and do you expect the woman you have 
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bought to be that—to be all that to you? Is her love in the 
bargain too, or only her money ?’ His voice rang through the 
room. Salome had drawn quite close to the speaker now. As 
he broke off, with his flashing eyes still upon David, she suddenly 
burst into tears, and with her. face hidden in her hands ran from 
the room. 

I saw Ortenegg make a movement as though to follow her; 
and I saw also that the two old Jewesses, who had exchanged a 
hawk-like glance, were watching him so intently that they seemed 
almost to grudge themselves the relaxation of blinking. Perhaps 
Ortenegg saw that too, for he turned again to David and continued 
the argument, but he spoke absently now and very much beside 
the point. The fire had all at once gone out of him. It must 
have been about ten minutes later that we left the room, leaving 
the hardened tailor not a whit shaken in his allegiance to Deborah 
Goldwasser. Ortenegg strode on in silence through the narrow 
courtyard, a few paces in front of me. We had got to about the 
middle of the yard when we met Salome face to face. She was 
returning slowly towards the house, evidently under the impres- 
sion that we had gone. Her golden hair was disordered and her 
eyelids red with weeping. Ortenegg stood still in front of her; 
he put out his two hands: ‘ Salome!’ was all he said; ‘Salome!’ 
and she said nothing at all, but humbly lifted her eyes to his, 
allowed her fingers to be clasped by his, and raised her face, but 
slowly and unwillingly, as though she would rather have drooped 
it if shecould. And then some unaccountable feeling of awe took 
possession of me, and acting upon an impulse as illogical as it 
was irresistible, 1 passed them quickly and stepped out into the 
street, leaving those two standing alone in the dusk of the 
summer evening. 


(To be continued.) 
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\ J] HATEVER kissing may do, as the proverb hath it, publishing 
| does not ‘ go by favour.’ If only the world of amateurs 
who yearn to ‘ be in print’ would learn this truth, how much less 
unhappy would be the life professional! Every day the pro- 
fessional scribbler gets melancholy letters from scribblers who are 
not professional. They have sent their poetry and prose to all 
the magazines, and the prose and poetry always returns to them 
again, after few days or many. Well, this might seem dis- 
couraging, might seem to show that the contributions are not 
very good nor desirable. But this is not the conclusion drawn 
by the amateur. He, or she, infers that editors accept manu- 
script not because it is good, or because it suits them and their 
readers, but for some mysterious hidden reason, some process of 
‘favour.’ Then the amateur invents in his heart a kind of myth 
or mystery, and a miracle which certainly does not happen. He 
believes in a kind of laying on of hands with wondrous efficacy. 
Editors decline his ‘ copy’ when it comes from him, because he 
is ‘one of the uninitiated.’ But if ‘ one of the initiated’ (you, or 
I, or whoever he is boring) will only forward his MS., then the 
editor will rise at it greedily. Now why on earth should the 
editor, not being an idiot, accept what he does not want because 
it has passed through the hands of a third person? There is even 
less reason than usual in this quaint and tedious superstition of 
the unaccepted. But the belief might have been imparted to 
him by some legendary nurse in his childhood, ‘ so spun she, and 
so sung she,’ for he will never lay it down, never understand that 
his performances are not wanted because they are not good 
enough. 
* * 
* 

That other wild belief in plagiarism is just as tenacious. 

You may as well hope to pluck a comet from the sky by the tail] 
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as to pluck the legend of plagiarism from some literary hearts. 
The curious researches of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, Anglo-Saxo- 
Cryptogrammaticus (I thank thee, Mr. Traill, for half the mot), 
have made people look again into the biography of Shakespeare. 
Sir Theodore Martin, especially, has published a pleasant tract, 
‘ Shakespeare or Bacon ?’ (Blackwoods), which will remind some, 
and inform others, that Shakespeare was accused of plagiarism— 
by Ben Jonson! However, Ben’s later saying in his ‘ Discoveries,’ 
that he loved Shakespeare ‘on this side of Idolatrie,’ makes 
amends, and appears to prove that, even then, some loved Shake- 
speare beyond, or as far as ‘Idolatrie.’ Ben’s epigrams against 
‘Proule’ and other plagiarists are commonly mere reminiscences 
of Martial, and may have had little or no actual reference to 
contemporaries. Probably most of the literary coincidences in 
fiction which are called plagiarisms may be accounted for in a 
very simple and innocent manner. A story in a magazine gets 
into common talk and conversation, and is heard, at last, by some 
literary person in search of a topic or a motif. Neither he nor 
the people who tell him the anecdote are aware that it has ever 
been printed; it has reached them by way of oral tradition. So 
the literary person amplifies it into a story, or inserts it in a 
novel, thinking it a matter publici juris. Then the original 
author, or his friends or admirers, make complaint, and per- 
haps a feud and general disturbance follow. Most people know 
the tale of the ghostly manager of the ‘Lift,’ or ‘Elevator,’ 
in the French hotel. I once introduced it into a budget of ghost 
stories for an American magazine, and then heard, to my dismay, 
from the American editor, that the story had appeared at least 
thrice in Transatlantic literature. Yet I certainly had never seen 
or heard of this ghost asa printed and published ghost. The 
same thing happened in the case of Fitz-James O’Brien’s tale of 
the palpable but invisible spectre. Someone in England met the 
story in oral tradition and reproduced it with perfect uncon- 
sciousness that he was robbing the dead American author. The 
main idea of ‘ Burglar Bill,’ again, was quite original in its author’s 
mind, and came to him as a theme for burlesque, whereas it had 
been seriously used by Mrs. Burnett, the author of ‘ Through One 
Administration.’ Happily the hunter of plagiarism had no chance 
here, as the right to travesty and burlesque a serious idea is 
generally conceded. Have I not heard some person, supernaturally 
wise, affirm that Mr. Haggard’s ‘ Measons’ is pilfered from a silly 
tale of my own? In both a record is tattooed on the human 
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body, and that idea is publici juris, surely, because it is over 
2,300 years old, and was employed by Histizwus, according to 


Herodotus, who was ‘a plagiarist himsel’,’ according to Porphyry. 


* * 
* 


Are there book-lovers enough in England to warrant an Eng- 
lish imitation of a pleasant French boek for collectors? This 
work is Les Editions Originales d’Ecrivains Francais du XV*° aw 
XVIII’ Siecle, by M. Jules Le Petit (Quantin, Paris, 1888), The 
peculiarity of the book is that, in addition to general information 
about old French first editions, their prices, and so forth, it con- 
tains facsimile reproductions of their original title-pages. For 
example, the pretty architectural design that is the framework of 
the title-page of Coquillart’s poems (1535) is engraved here. A 
copy, bound by Trautz, was sold for 380 francs in 1881. Fontaine, 
the bookseller, had offered it earlier at 1,000 francs. Now, con- 
sulting the catalogue of the famous M. Pixérécourt (1840), we find 
that his copy of 1532, bound by Padeloup, and from the library 
of the Duc de la Valliére, sold for 115 francs only. Pixérécourt’s 
Clément Marot, published by Dolet (1538), sold for 75 francs. 
Looking at M. Le Petit’s book, we find the title page, with the 
martyred Dolet’s curious prophetic device, the fallen tree trunk, 
and the hand smiting it with the axe. M. Le Petit estimates the 
present value of this Marot at about, 2,500 francs. In 1840, it 
brought but 75, as we have seen; and L’ Adolescence Clémentine, 
of 1539, only 30 francs. The title-page, without printer’s device, 
is ugly and crowded. By the way, there is a pleasant and instruc- 
tive essay on beautiful title-pages in the last number of The 
Century Guild Hobby Horse. It would be very easy to improve 
our present fashions in title-pages, not a ‘crying’ but an agreeable 
matter for reform. M. Le Petit’s book ranges from the ‘ Roman 
de la Rose’ to Xavier de Maistre (1794), and is most interesting 
and useful. Would not, then, a similar English book with fac- 
similes of title-pages of first editions find a small but sufficient 
and grateful public? The rich amateur could use it as a guide 
in his purchases, and the poor amateur would, at least, behold 
a shadow of what he can hardly hope to possess in reality. 


. ~ 
* 


We can scarcely expect much good poetry from a country so 
very new, and so active in matters practical, as Australia. No; 
Australian poetry, is not as good as Australian cricket, nor have 
her minstrels, like her bowlers, a distinguished style of their own. 
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Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen has patriotically collected and published 
a Century of Australian Song (published by Mr. Walter Scott), 
but far the best Australian singer, and he but scantily represented 
in the collection, is Adam Gordon, an Englishman. If Gordon 
had lived, and had not been fascinated by Mr. Swinburne’s man- 
ner and measures, Australia might have found her earliest poet in 
him. I fear that few of the others really soar much above the level 
of ordinary magazine verse. Their laments over the races which we 
white people exterminate are natural and creditable, but not very 
distinguished or accomplished. Exactly the same may be said for 
their verses in praise of their new country, her skies and stars, her 
birds and beasts. They are, inevitably, imitative, and Mr. Bret 
Harte’s poems about the life, the very similar life of miners and 
desperadoes in America, are copied in Australia where miners and 
bushrangers have also been familiar. 


But flush as we came to the bush fire with speed, 
The grey pony stopped, and declined to proceed, 


says one of the poets, and if he be representative, even in a 
slight degree, it is too early to begin collecting Australian poetry. 
But young men about to emigrate at random, without any parti- 
cular aim, and with no particular capital, may remember these 
lines of Mr. Garnet Walch’s : 


Pour moi, self-imported, unordered, my chances must needs be small, 
]’m too heavily advaloremed to find any market at all. 
Education and English polish are very unsaleable stuff, 


The men that are wanted in Melbourne must be sent out here in the 
rough, 


As for Mr. Henry Kendall, I can’t criticise him, I sympathise with 
him too much. As I write it is the second day of what ought to 
be the University Match, and as Mr. Kendall sings, 


The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


It does indeed. ‘ We'll drink to those we sadly miss,’ he sings. 
Miss! we do not have a chance to miss them, not a ball could be 
bowled yesterday, and ‘ the rain comes sobbing’ to the ‘ pavilion 
door ’ again. 


I tell you that I love the storm, for think we not of thoughts of yore, 
When, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes sobbing to the door. 


But the topic is too painful. I had found nothing else that 
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moved me greatly in the Century of Australian Song. Mr. 
Kendall, on the rain, moves me (owing to the circumstances and 
the condition of the ground at Lord’s), moves me to manly 


emotion. 
* * 


* 

The following rhymes were suggested by M. Charles Marelle’s 
Les Deux Enchanteurs, which again (M. Marelle informs me) 
was suggested to him by a German poem. The original French 
is in M. Marelle’s pleasant book, a kind of French Child’s 
Garden of Verse, called Le Petit Monde (Herbig, Berlin, 1887). 
I must apologise for making ‘merit’ rhyme to ‘spirit.’ ‘Two 
blacks do not make one white,’ but Shelley rhymes ‘ spirit’ not 
only to ‘inherit,’ but to ‘turret.’ The rhymesare only meant for 
very young children, who are requested, as they are strong, to be 
merciful in their criticism, and are informed that a Pow-wow is a 
Red Indian, and an Angekok an Eskimo conjurer. 


CHINOOK AND CHINOK, 


Chinook and Chinok were magicians of merit 

Who each of them kept a familiar spirit,— 

They lived, we should tell you, a long while ago, 
Between the Red Men and the wild Eskimo,— 

And the feats of the common magicians they’d mock, 
Of the noisy Pow-wow, and the dark Angekok, 

But the best of good friends were Chinook and Chinok ! 


It was nothing to either to fly in the air, 

To float like a fish, or to climb like a bear. 

It was nothing to either to change by a wish, 

His foes into fowls, and his friends into fish ! 
Thought Chinook, ‘I shall ask old Chinok to a feast 
And charm him, for fun, to the shape of a beast, 
And when I have laughed at his fright till I’m black, 
Why,—dear old Chinok,—I will alter him back.’ 

So he sent to Chinok, and he asked him to dine. 
Thought Chinok to himself, ‘I’ve an artful design, 
For I’ll change old Chinook to some sort of beast, 
And I’ll soon charm him back at the end of the feast !’ 


So they met, and their medicine-bags laid on the shelf, 
But each had a powder he kept to himself, 
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A powder for making his friend look absurd 

By changing him into a beast or a bird, 

While each in his medicine-bag kept stored up another, 
By which he’d restore his old shape to his brother. 


Then both, when they settled serenely to eat, 

Dropped a pinch of the powder unseen on the meat ; 
And Chinook, with a grin, began making his mock : 
‘Why, you’re changing,’ he cried, ‘to a badger, Chinok !’ 
And Chinok, who felt rather uneasy, cried ‘ Look, 

You are changing yourself to a toad, my Chinook !’ 


Then each of them longed to return to himself, 

But the bags with the powders were high on the shelf, 
And the badger can’t climb, and the toad could not hop, 
To the shelf where the medicine-bags lay on the top, 

So the pair could not reach them by hook or by crook, 
And a beaver and toad are Chinok and Chinook! 


Yes, a toad and a beaver those worthies remain, 
And the moral of all is uncommonly plain, 

That good luck never comes to a person who pokes 
At a host, or a guest, his dull practical jokes ! 


* * 
* 


Correspondents still write to tell us what too well we know— 
the story of ‘The Doctor and the Slave.’ But can anyone unriddle 
this? A traveller in the Midlands had two elderly ladies for his 
only companions. Not one word did they speak till the porter 
clamoured ‘ Nuneaton !’ at the station of that name. Then said 
one elderly lady to the other, ‘ELIZA HAS TOO GOOD REASON TO 
REMEMBER NUNEATON.’ 

The traveller was nearly driven wild with a natural curiosity, 
which is infectious, to know what happened to Eliza, why she had 
too good cause to remember Nuneaton, and, in short, all about it. 
Can anybody solve this mystery of modern life ? 


* * 
* 


The depressing weather makes light verse as rare as straw- 
berries. Only the most melancholy strains are sung by the various 
sirens who are in the habit of harping with their harps around the 
Ship.. The following contribution of the Caledonian Muse may 
determine people who have not already done so to accept the 
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advice of the undertaker’s advertisement: ‘WuHy drag on a 


miserable Existence, when you can be Comfortably Buried for 
31. 1038.2?’ 
* * 
* 


HIGH TIDE BY THE NORTHERN SEA. 


Auld Maisie stands on the shore 
Where the foam-wreaths fa’ and flee ; 
‘An’ it’s oh for the bairns I bore 
That are gane sae far frae me! 
Oh, the wind blaws cauld an’ snell 
An’ my hairt is cauld and sair, 
The place o’ their deith I canna tell, 
But I'll see them never mair.’ 


°W? a rising win’, an’ a tide comin’ in’ 
There’s a deith to die: 

When the win’ gaes back, an’ the tide’s at the slack, 
There's a spirit free.’ 


‘It’s weel ye may mak’ ye’re mane, 
It’s weel ye may sob an’ greet, 
But the deid are deid an’ gane, 
Though ye haver at my feet ; 
For ye’ve won my man awa’ 
An’ my sons I'll never see, 
An’ still must ye ery an’ ca’ 
When I’ve naething mair to gie ? 


‘Oh, why do ye cry to me sae? 
There will nae boat sail the nicht ; 
Oh, why do ye steal roun’ the bay, 
Where ye loup sae wild an’ white ? 
The lang waves tumble an’ curl, 
An’ the rocks lie shairp between, 
The curlews whistle an’ skirl, 
An’ the saut wind blinds my e’en.’ 


Auld Maisie turned on the shore 
As the tide it rose breast-hie, 

An’ she said, ‘ When ye maned before, 
"Twas then ye were calling me ; 
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Your voice was the voice o’ the deid, 
The cry that I couldna ken; 
But the deep sea kenned my need, 
An’ I'll see my ain again.’ 
‘Wr a rising win’, an’ a tide comin’ in, 
There’s a deith to die: 
When the win’ gaes back, an’ the tide’s at the slack, 
There’s a spirit free.’ 
X. 


* * 
* 


This inevitably suggests— 


LOW SPIRITS ON A SOUTHERN GROUND. 
(July 2, 1888.) 


The Umpire stands at the door 
In his long white pall stands he, 
‘ And it’s oh for Yardley’s score 
And the match that was won by three! 
But the glass it falls and falls 
The livelong summer day, 
And the public clamours and calls, 
But I really can’t cry “ Play!”’ 


With a rising wind and a falling glass, 
It will not wash, 

And he who cries *‘ Play!’ is an Ass to-day, 
And his clamour’s bosh ! 





A. LANG. 





The ‘Donna.’ 
Tne Epiror begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following contributions, 
Amounts received after July 12 will be acknowledged in the September number. 


L. L. H. T. 7s. Natal 42. George A. Grierson, B.C.S. 77. E.E. E. 5s, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance, The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental lose. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loncman’s Macaziyz, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, £.0, 
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WARDLE ART FABRICS. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 


INVITE AN INSPECTION OF 


JHE Art DEcoRATIVE FABRICS 


Of Mr. THOMAS WARDLE, LEEK. 


CHOICE DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS IN 


Hand-Printed Velvets, Curtain Materials, Cretonnes, & Indian Corah & Tussore Silks. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, W. 
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“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 


Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 
amounted to 11,894,000 bottles. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE Soluble COCOA 


EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 
BEST AND GOES FARTHEST. 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.— ApmIrRaBLz,’‘ PERFECT,’ and so PURE. 
HEALTH.—Its PURITY is BEYOND QUESTION—ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED. 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP-HOLLAND. 
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